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Great Decisions Must Be Made 


REVIEW OF U.S. FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 


By JAMES F. BYRNES, Former United States Secretary of State 
Delivered at the Bicentennial Celebration of Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Virginia, June 18, 1949 


N the very impressive and eloquent statement of history, 

purposes and aspirations of this university, it is said that 

Washington and Lee stands firm in its resolution to 
remain a small school—a personal school. I hope there will 
be no deviation from this purpose. Some of our universities 
have so enlarged the student body that students have entirely 
lost the intimate association with talented teachers, which 
has been a most precious privilege of university life. Colleges 
have become educational factories engaged in the production 
of bachelors of various kinds. Young men and women are 
placed upon the educational assembly line. As they pass a 
professor he tries to hammer something into their heads. 
They seldom get a chance to ask him a question. If students 
are to miss all personal association with teachers, they might 
just as well read lectures printed in a correspondence course. 

Washington and Lee occupies its unique position among 
educational institutions not because it is still a small college 
but because of its history. 

This institution could not be true to its name if it did not 
seek to develop in its students the character and spirit of 
George Washington and Robert E. Lee. And only a man 
devoid of all sentiment and lacking in imagination could 
spend + years within these walls without being inspired to 
emulate the lives and practice the virtues of these two great 
Americans. In view of their devotion to public service, it is 
not surprising that the records of this institution should 
disclose a long list of alumni who have given their time and 
talents to public life and who have served with distinction in 
all branches of the Federal and State governments. 

Trained and inspired leadership is needed in the troubled 
world of today. We live in uncertainty and fear. The times 
call for thinking and straight thinking—one of the goals of 
true education. Unfortunately the world so clamors for 
action that men and women devote little time to thinking. 
Many believe in second-hand thinking. They find it easier 
to ascertain and adopt the thoughts of others than to think 
for themselves. 

In the days ahead of us great decisions must be made in 


the field of foreign affairs and domestic affairs. All peace- 
loving people are disappointed at the failure thus far of the 
four powers at Paris to reach a broad settlement of the 
German problems. However, progress is being made toward 
the settlement of the Berlin economic problems and the 
Austrian treaty and we should not be too pessimistic. No 
agreement is better than a bad agreement. And an agree- 
ment to restore four-power control of Berlin, with the 
Soviets having the unrestricted right of veto, would be a bad 
agreement. 

The representatives of the western governments certainly 
were right in not treating seriously the proposal of the Soviet 
representative that each government should submit a draft 
of a treaty in + months and all troops be withdrawn within 
1 year from the conclusion of a treaty. 

In view of the Soviet’s refusal to merge their zone with 
the Republic of Western Germany, they only could have had 
in contemplation a peace treaty with a government dominated 
by them in the eastern zone of Germany. 

The history of our negotiations shows the proposal was 
not made in good faith. In July 1946 in Paris in our first 
discussion of the German question, Mr. Molotov stated that 
first we must set up an all-German government and “when 
that is done it will take a number of years to determine 
whether or not it is trustworthy. Only when we determine 
that such a government can extirpate fascism and carry out 
German obligations as to reparations, could we think seri- 
ously about a peace treaty.” 

Now, without waiting a number of years, indeed, before 
an all-German government is established, they propose that 
the four powers exchange drafts of treaties. The Soviets 
knew that the western powers would not abandon the gov- 
ernment of western Germany and desert the German leaders 
who, relying upon our support, participated in the establish- 
ment of that government. The proposal was made solely for 
propaganda purposes. 

We do not want to engage in a propaganda contest with 
the Soviets, pleading for the loyalty of the German people. 
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We cannot afford to make to the German people promises 
which cannot be fulfilled. We must determine what is a just 
settlement of German problems and rely upon the people 
of Germany and the free peoples of the world recognizing 
the justice of our proposals. 

For us, the only question is What is the right thing to 
do? The right thing to do is always the best thing to do. 

It has been + years since the war ended. Germany and 
Japan accepted our terms of unconditional surrender. They 
had a right to expect that the victorious Allies with reason- 
able promptness would advise them the terms of the peace 
under which they must live. They were entitled to know the 
terms upon which they would be accepted back into the 
fellowship of peaceful nations. But due to the obstructive 
tactics of the Soviets, no terms of peace have been given 
either Germany or Japan. In fact, we have had no confer- 
ence among the Allies at top level for the purpose of formu- 
lating a Japanese peace. The + years following victory have 
been spent, not in fruitful labor toward a sound treaty with 
Germany and Japan based on justice and dedicated to the 
creation of a fundamental basis for world peace, but in 
laying bare the growing differences among the Allies them- 
selves. These differences constitute the real menace to the 
world today. 

It is regrettable that Allies, who in the heat of battle 
realized that their common salvation and the peace of the 
world were dependent upon mutual understanding and co- 
operation, have become oblivious to the very dangers which 
yesterday joined them together. In great measure this situa- 
tion has been created by Russia’s unjustified suspicion of her 
former Allies, and by her callous desire to expand her terri- 
tory in ways which would have shocked even the imperialists 
of czarist Russia. 

At the end of the war the Soviets had an unlimited deposit 
of good will in all the Nations associated with her in the 
conflict. It was based upon our common war effort and her 
great sacrifices. But she has recklessly squandered that reser- 
voir of good will. She has forsaken international under- 
standing and good will as the basis of peace and seeks to 
achieve peace by her own power and by her own strength 
through the enslavement of other people. 

It is my earnest hope that soon the Soviet Union will 
realize that her present course proceeds along the road of her 
own destruction; that it alienates her friends among the 
nations, except the helpless and servile satellites, and if per- 
sisted in, will leave her an isolated national leper. 

Today the Soviet Union plays dangerously with the re- 
birth of German militarism, with apparent unawareness 
that such military might will inevitably turn upon the bear 
to the east. They are thinking in terms of propaganda and 
not in terms of enlightened self-interest. 

But the leaders of the Soviet Union must now make 
decisions which will seriously affect not only the Soviet 
Union but central Europe and the entire world. 

In July 1946, we advised them that as a last resort the 
three western powers would urge the establishment of a 
German government in their three zones and into that 
government the people of the Soviet zone would at all times 
be welcome. 

At the same time the Soviets rejected our proposal for a 
four-power treaty to demilitarize Germany and keep it de- 
militarized for +0 years. (They were motivated by the fact 
that in our proposed treaty there was a provision that made 
it impossible for any nation to exercise the power of veto.) 
They were (further) motivated by the hope that we would 
become disgusted with their tactics and withdraw from 
Europe. Well we are disgusted, but we do not intend to 
withdraw. 





Now the Soviets must decide whether, they will have 
their zone merged with the government we have established 
in western Germany and agree to such a four power treaty 
as we have offered them. If they do not take this course, 
they will force a divided Germany. In due time as the 
western republic demonstrates its ability to function in ac- 
cordance with the constitution which has been approved by 
the western powers, a treaty of peace will have to be 
entered into between the new republic and the states that 
were at war with Germany. 

The Soviets should be invited to participate in the draft- 
ing of that treaty. The treaty should contain a provision 
similar to that which is contained in the five peace treaties 
heretofore entered into by the allies—including the Soviet 
Union—with Italy and the enemy Balkan states, which pro- 
vision denies any of the benefits of the peace treaty to a 
state refusing to sign the treaty. 

Should the Soviets refuse to cooperate, inevitably there 
will follow a contest between the East and West for the 
loyalty of the German people. I think the great majority 
of the German people will support the West, but certainly, 
no one of us can complacently view such a contest or its 
consequences. 

If the Soviets follow their usual policy, they will encourage 
military training in communistic east Germany. Inevitably 
there will follow rearmament and military training in the 
non-Communist western republic. 

The Soviet Union, after seeking the demilitarization of 
Germany, by reason of its short-sighted policy, will have 
brought about the rearmament of Germany. 

As the press has reported the attitude of the Soviet repre- 
sentative at Paris, our people have wondered why they should 
have asked for a conference. It is an interesting speculation. 
I think it was their desire to secure relief from economic 
pressures. 

The success of our air lift defeated their effort to starve 
the people of Berlin. When in retaliation we placed an 
embargo on the shipment of goods to eastern Europe, it 
seriously affected the relations of Soviet Russia with their 
satellite states. 

Eastern Europe was dependent for consumer goods upon 
Germany and western Europe. When the Soviets forced 
the satellite states to reject the Marshall plan, they promised 
to supply the satellites with consumer goods from their own 
production. However, the Germans had destroyed so many 
Russian factories that the Soviets found it impossible to carry 
out their rearmament program, produce enough consumer 
goods to satisfy the satellite states, and at the same time keep 
a sufficient supply to prevent unrest among their own people. 

Instead of helping others, Russia actually has drawn on 
the production of the satellite states as well as eastern Ger- 
many. They wanted the Paris Conference in the hope they 
could secure a resumption of trade relations with the west 
and relieve the rapidly deteriorating economy of states be- 
hind the iron curtain. 

At Paris the Soviets, while urging the restoration of Four 
Power control, demanded the right to veto all decisions. I 
am glad the Western Powers stood firm in refusing to accord 
them this right. Experience has conclusively shown that the 
right of veto means control by one power, and that power 
is the Soviet Union. 

They do not use the word “veto.” 
of unanimity.” 


They call it the “rule 
Every decision of the Politburo is announced 


as a unanimous decision. Differences of opinion undoubtedly 
exist in the Politburo but they are never made public. If 
they were, people would take sides and those supporting 
the minority would criticize the majority just as minorities 
do in this and all other free countries. 


But criticism is not 
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In the Soviet 


permitted in a police state. Union a citizen 
uld criticize Stalin once, but only once. 
The suppression of dissenting opinions has always charac- 
terized the police state which fears the freedom of its own 
tizens. Tolerance of dissent and of criticism is the certain 
in of a free state, which uses force only to protect and 
not to suppress the freedom of its citizens. 


We who live in a free country accept freedom as a matter 
But freedom is not free. It must be purchased 
with blood, brains, and brawn. It can be preserved only by 
eternal vigilance. If today we are more vigilant than for- 
merly, it is because we have witnessed the tragic experiences 
of the millions of people who have lost their freedom because 
of the territorial ambitions of the Soviet Union. 

In view of the opinions I express, you may well say, 
“Why should our Government seek an agreement with the 
Soviet Union?” 

| heartily agree with Winston Churchill, who, in the 
House of Commons, said that the Soviets would keep an 
agreement only so long as it is in their interest to keep it, 
but that it is in the interest of the Soviets to keep the peace 
for a long time to come. 

To his statment I add that it is to the interest of the 
Soviets to keep the peace as long as America remains strong 
militarily and economically. And I quote an observation of 
the historian, Sir Edward Creasy, who in 1856 said: ‘Fear, 
not moderation, is the only effective check on the ambition 
of such powers as ancient Rome and modern Russia.” I add 
“and Communist Russia.” 

Because this is true, and because peace depends not upon 
what is written in treaties, but what is in the minds and 
hearts of men, we must maintain our armed strength upon 
land, sea, and air, and we must continue the production of 
atomic bombs. Our policy still must be “firmness and 
patience.” 

When I say we must be “economically strong” it brings 
me to a discussion of some domestic problems. National and 
international problems are so intertwined that you cannot 
speak of one without speaking of the other. 

Our first line of defense is not on the Rhine. Our first 
line of defense is a sound, solvent American economy. We 
cannot keep that economy sound and solvent merely by 
official statements. It is necessary that we should be real- 
When employment is decreasing, national incomes 
dwindling, and prices declining, it serves no good purpose 
to talk about the evils of inflation. It is much worse to 
become hysterical and exaggerate our economic troubles. 
We face no collapse of our economy. We should not have a 
serious depression. But it is time for us to face the facts 
and take stock. 

With increasing unemployment and decreasing national 
income, it is certin that during the next fiscal year, beginning 
July 1, we will not collect anything like the revenue collected 
during this fiscal year. 

With the appropriations already passed by both Houses 
of Congress and those authorized in bills which have passed 
the House, the deficit is going to be larger than that pre- 
dicted 6 months ago. That means that we must levy addi- 
tional taxes, reduce expenditures, or borrow money. 

While we are in the midst of [what is called] a recession, 
it is not likely that Congress will levy additional taxes. We 
cannot provide increased purchasing power by taking more 
money out of the pockets of the people. 

In time of peace we should not resort to deficit financing. 
Business is dependent upon the stability of the Government's 
fiscal policy. When uncertainty and fear exist, as to our 
fiscal policies, private enterprise abandons expansion pro- 
grams, merchants purchase on a day-to-day basis, and prudent 
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individuals spend only that’ which is necessary. Unemploy- 
ment results and the Treasury can never provide sufficient 
relief employment to take care of all who are dismissed by 
private employers. - 

The only wise course is to reduce expenditures and live 
within our income. In the light of changed conditions, we 
should estimate our revenue and then determine how the 
available revenue should be allotted. 

We must see to it that first things come first. There 
are fixed obligations like the public debt which must be met. 
In the chaotic conditions of the world we know that there 
must be adequate funds for the national defense. In de- 
termining the adequacy, we must give consideration to the 
decline of the price of materiel since the estimates were 
submitted last fall. 

When we come to expenditures for other purposes, we 
must cut some and defer others. Because several appropria- 
tion bills have passed both Houses, it is very difficult, if not 
impossible, now for the Congress to make the necessary re- 
duction. Congress should authorize and direct the President 
to make the reduction necessary to bring the expenditures 
within our income. 

It would be equivalent to Congress granting to the President 
in this emergency the power to veto items in an appropria- 
tion bill without reserving the power to override the veto. 
Congress will have fixed the maximum appropriations and 
would confer upon the President only the power to reduce. 

I hope the Congress will not yield to the clamor that 
there should be no review of the estimates for foreign aid. 
Certainly foreign aid should not bear the entire reduction 
required. But just as there is nothing sacred about the re- 
quests for appropriations submitted by the heads of our 
Departments, there is nothing sacred about the requests for 
aid submitted by foreign governments. 

Officials administering European aid should not expect 
the Congress to accept their judgment as final. After all, 
Senators and Congressmen are elected by the people and 
are charged with the duty of raising revenue and determining 
how that revenue shall be spent. 

Time and again Congress has shown its awareness of the 
necessity of furnishing economic assistance to Europe and 
can be relied upon to do whatever is possible without en- 
dangering the American economy, which is the first line of 
defense, not only of America, but of free peoples everywhere. 

The financial problems that beset us will not be entirely 
without compensation should they cause the abandonment 
of some of the new programs suggested, which point inevit- 
ably to a welfare state. That would not only save money, 
but would preserve liberty. 

Here under the spiritual influence of Washington and Lee 
we do well to give thought to the men and women who 
settled this country. They came here to avoid the tyrannies 
of monarchies and enjoy the blessings of liberty. They were 
practical idealists. They kept their eyes on the stars but kept 
their feet on the ground. For a century and a half their 
sterling qualities were emulated by the American people, but 
today their philosophy of life and their views of government 
seem forgotten or ignored. 

Every segment of society is demanding special privileges— 
the farmer wants higher prices, the wage-earner wants in- 
creased wages, pensions, and hospitalization. Too many peo- 
ple want more pay for less work. We are going down the 
road to stateism. Where we will wind up, no one can tell, 
but if some of the new programs seriously proposed should 
be adopted, there is danger that the individual—whether 
farmer, worker, manufacturer, lawyer, or doctor—will soon 
be an economic slave pulling an oar in the galley of the state. 
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Unfortunately each political party tries to outpromise the 
other. Some people even go so far as to say that it is un- 
social to save. They want to lean upon the state, yet the 
state has to lean upon each one of us. 

Too many people are trying to transfer power to govern- 
ment. That is justified in war but not in peace. In time of 
peace the state must exist for the individual and not the 
individual for the state. Power once transferred to gov- 
ernment is difficult to recover. Power intoxicates men. 
When a man is intoxicated by alcohol he can recover, but 
when intoxicated by power he seldom recovers. 

We are not only transferring too much power from the 
individual to government but we are transferring too many 
powers of State governments to the Federal Government. 

We should not have the Federal Government regimenting 
our lives from the cradle to the grave. 

Some of the proposals now suggested which would curtail 
the liberties of the people are offered in the name of public 
welfare and are to be made possible by Federal aid. That 
phrase is an opiate. It is deceptive. It leads people to believe 
that Federal aid funds come from a Christmas tree. The 
truth is there are no Federal aid funds except those taken 
from your pockets. If the people generally will ever come 
to understand this, there will be less demand for Federal aid. 

Beware of the Greeks bearing gifts. Beware of those who 
promise you something which does not belong to them and 
which can be given to you only at your own expense or the 


expense of another who may not produce to make the 
promise good. 

The States may have failed to make adequate expenditures 
in some fields. That does not justify the transfer to the 
Federal Government of powers it was never intended to 
exercise. In every State there has been increased expenditures 
for welfare purposes. Give the States a chance. 

If the Congress, instead of seeking new ways to spend 
the money which is being collected from the people, would 
repeal some of the excise taxes, the States could then levy 
additional taxes in that field. They could provide far many 
worthy causes and still leave the people with more money 
and more liberty. 

In the days ahead of us, there will be a struggle between 
those who believe in individual freedom and those who 
would subordinate the individual to the dictates of govern- 
ment. There will be a struggle, too, between those who 
would transfer even greater powers to the Federal Govern- 
ment and those who would stand by the Constitution in its 
reservation of powers to the States. 

As citizens, you will be called upon to help solve these 
problems. You will bring to their consideration trained 
minds and stout hearts, and whatever may be your conclusion 
as to the proper solution, I am sure you will discharge your 
duty in a manner worthy of the spiritual and intellectual 
heritage bequeathed to you by the patriotic Americans for 
whom this university is named—Washington and Lee. 


“Where Do We Go?” 


THE UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS PROGRAM 
By WILLIAM H. FITZPATRICK, Editor, New Orveans States, New Orleans, La. 


Delivered before the Kiwanis Club, New Orleans, La., May 24, 1949 and Members’ Council 
(affiliated with the Association of Commerce), New Orleans, La., June 2, 1949 


R. Chairman, members, and ladies and gentlemen: 

I am glad to be here today because what I want to 

talk to you about may be of some importance to 
everyone in this country. I believe it to be important to you 
because you are businessmen and Orleanians, and mostly 
because you are Americans. 

For if what I want to discuss comes to pass, as its pro- 
ponents plan, there may not be any organization such as 
yours, or even any America as we know it now. 

I doubt if many of you here had ever heard, two months 
ago, of a Universal Declaration of Human Rights. It 
would be immodest of me to assume, simply because we 
have had editorials about it in our paper, that you know 
very much about it now. 

You may not know much about it, but as Americans you 
are on record as favoring it. The United States delegation 
to the United Nations voted for it, and last January 27, 
President Truman published a resolution on National Free- 
dom Day in the Federal Register, and I quote: 

“Whereas the government and the people of the United 
States wholeheartedly support the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights approved by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations on December 10, 1948...” 

I wonder if the American people know that they whole- 
heartedly support this Declaration, particularly when it is 
recalled that Mr. Frank E. Holman, president of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, said recently: 

“When the Declaration was passed last December in 
Paris there was no copy of the final draft available in this 


country. I was advised that not even the state department 
of our own government had a final draft of a document 
which as to our basic American rights is nebulous and 
ambiguous and the latter portion of which sets up a col- 
lectivist concept of government for all the peoples of the 
world, including ourselves.” 

The Declaration contains 30 articles. Our vote for the 
declaration has no legal effect upon this country. But our 
vote for it is considered a moral obligation and we will be 
expected to implement this declaration by a number of 
covenants. 

The first of these covenants has not been completed. But 
the paths to be followed are already charted in the declara- 
tion. And the Senate of the United States will be asked to 
adopt treaties as covenants on Human Rights. 

If the Senate adopts these treaties, they will become the 
supreme law of the land and will supersede all state con- 
stitutions and laws and all city and parish ordinances. 

This is so, because the United States Constitution pro- 
vides, in Article II, Section 2, Paragraph 2, that: 

“He (the President) shall have power by and with the 
consent of the Senate to make treaties, provided two-thirds 
of the Senators present concur—” 

And because Article VI, Section 2, provides that: 

“This constitution and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof and all treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law of the land, and the 
judges in every state shall be bound thereby, anything in 
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the constitution or laws of any state to the contrary not- 


vithstanding.” 

If the Senate should implement this declaration by treaties, 
t may lead to an International Court of Human Relations. 

This Court of Human Relations would have jurisdiction 
ver each and every one of us who will be answerable to it 
for alleged violations of the covenant. 

\Ir. Holman has written of this declaration: 

In order to enforce the provisions of a bill of rights, 
the United Nations will have to interfere continually and 

nutely in the internal affairs of member nations. It will 
iave to establish standards, and determine when and where 
those standards have been violated, and to take steps to 
orrect or punish such violations.” 

* ‘This is among the studied conclusions of the president of 
an association of 40,000 lawyers in the United States. 

Now let me discuss a few of the rights which this declara- 
tion would provide. 

\rticle 22 of the Declaration says: 

“Everyone, as a member of society, has the right to social 
security and is entitled to the realization, through national 
effort and international cooperation, and in accordance with 
the organization and resources of each state, of the economic, 
social and cultural rights indispensable for his dignity and 
the free development of his personality.” 

This language is plain enough. 

It can mean social security for all the world, with Uncle 
Sam—through international cooperation in accordance with 
our resources—footing most of the bill. 

What sort of social security does the declaration contem- 
plate? 

Article 25 says: 

“1. Everyone has the right to a standard of living adequate 
for the health and well-being of himself and of his family, 
including food, clothing, housing and medical care and nec- 
essary social services, and the right to security in the event 
of unemployment, sickness, disability, widowhood, old age 
or other lack of livelihood in circumstances beyond his con- 
trol.” 

These two articles are typical of much of the social and 
economic program planned for us on an international scale. 

How revolutionary it is in concept was adequately ex- 
pressed by John P. Humphrey, director of the Division of 
Human Rights of the United Nations, who wrote in the 
January, 1948, issue of the Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science: 

“What the United Nations is trying to do is revolutionary 
in character. Human rights are largely a matter of relation- 
ships between the states and individuals, and therefore a 
matter which has been traditionally regarded as being in 
the domestic jurisdiction of the states. What is now being 
proposed is, in effect, the creation of some kind of super- 
national supervision of this relationship between the state 
and its citizens.” 

Should the Senate ratify as a treaty a covenant contain- 
ing Article 14 of the Declaration, the Congress need no 
longer be concerned with legislation regulating admission 
ot displaced persons. 

All any will need is passage to America. 

Our immigration laws will be useless. 

Article 14 of the Declaration, says: 

“I. Everyone has the right to seek and to enjoy in other 
countries asylum from persecution.” 

Discussing this far-reaching program, Mr. Holman has 
this to sav: 

‘This provision, if respected in the United States, would 
appear to nullify immigration laws and open the gates wide 
to anyone claiming persecution. Certainly the majority of 


Americans will not favor unrestricted immigration or the 
making of this country an unrestricted asylum for the perse- 
cuted from all over the world.” 

The Declaration is not only socialistic in its implications, 
but if implemented in treaty form, it would strike down 
laws of many states and social customs of wide acceptance 
among the people. 

Article 7 says: 

“All are equal before the law and are entitled without 
any discrimination to equal protection of the laws. All are 
entitled to equal protection against any discrimination in 
violation of this Declaration and against any incitement to 
such discrimination.” 

Article 16 reads: 

“1. Men and women of full age, without any limitation 
due to race, nationality or religion, have the right to marry 
and found a family. They are entitled to equal rights as to 
marriage, during marriage and at its dissolution.” 

In the statute books of 29 states are laws forbidding mis- 
cegenation or marriage between different races. In most 
other states which do not by law ban such unions, the social 
customs of the people forbid it. 

Seventeen states and the District of Columbia have laws 
enforcing segregation in either education or public places or 
public conveyances, or all three. 

In addition, six states give discretionary powers to school 
boards to establish segregation. These are Arizona, Indiana, 
Kansas, New Mexico, New York and Wyoming. 

Article 16 of the Declaration would obliterate such laws. 

Should any mother try to prevent the marriage of her 
child because of objections to a suitor on racial, national or 
religious grounds, that parent would be answerable to an 
International Court of Human Rights, wherever it might 
be sitting, for under Article 7 she would be guilty of incite- 
ment to discrimination. 

The Declaration is of a piece with President Truman’s 
so-called civil rights program. The Committee on Civil 
Rights, established by President Truman under Executive 
Order 9808, has been working hand and glove with the 
Human Rights Commission of the United Nations of which 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt is chairman. 

The report of the President’s Committee on Civil Rights 
was published in 1947. In January, 1948, President Truman 
in a special message to the Congress demanded passage of 
his committee’s recommendations in his force bills which so 
recently resulted in the Senate filibuster. 

Many students of constitutional government believe his 
force bills to be unconstitutional. Apparently his Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights is also dubious of their legality. For, 
on page 110 of its report to him, it is suggested that under 
the supreme court ruling in the Missouri vs. Holland case in 
1920: 

“That Congress may enact statutes to carry out treaty 
obligations, even where, in the absence of a treaty, it has 
no other power to pass such a statute. This doctrine has 
an obvious importance as a possible basis for civil rights 
legislation.” 

The committee further reported: 

“The Human Rights Commission of the United Nations 
is at present working on a detailed international bill of 
rights designed to give more specific meaning to the general 
principle announced in Article 55 of the Charter. If this 
document is accepted by the United States as a member 
state, an even stronger basis for congressional action under 
the treaty power may be established.” 

The composition of the commission which drafted the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights is worth noting. 
Of it Mr. Holman has written: 
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“Tt is revealing to note the ‘make up’ or personnel of the 
commission. 

“Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt is its chairman and the sole 
United States representative. She is not a person in any 
sense trained in legal draftsmanship. She is primarily a 
social reformer. 

‘Australia’s representative is Colonel William Roy Hodg- 
son—by training a military man and from his biography a 
person whose experience has been largely confined to gov- 
ernment service. 

“The United Kingdom's representative is Mr. Charles 
Dukes—a trade unionist by profession. 

“These three are the only Anglo-Americans or representa- 
tives of English-speaking peoples on the commission of 18 
members.” 

The other 15 members comprise three from the Soviet and 
one from Yugoslavia, and one each from Belgium, Chile, 
China, Egypt, France, India, Iran, Lebanon, Panama, 
Uruguay and the Philippines. 

This is the commission which has drafted a document that, 
in the words of Mr. Holman: “. . . might be held to impair, 
or be a substitute for, our own cherished Bill of Rights, 
which protects the individual citizen... .” 

“Plot” is not too strong a word for this undermining of 
our American laws, customs and rights. 

The United States Senate ratified the Charter of the 
United Nations because this nation wanted to become a 
party to an international pact, the purpose of which is to 
insure peace in the world. The Senate did not intend the 
charter to become a vehicle for socialization and law abro- 
gation. 

Article 55 of the Charter contains this language: 

“With a view to the creation of conditions of stability 
and well-being which are necessary for peaceful and friendly 
relations among the nations based on respect for the principle 
of equal rights and self-determination of people, the United 
Nations shall promote: 

“(c) Universal respect for, and observance of, human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all without distinction 
as to race, sex, language or religion.” 

Senate Bill 984, the FEPC bill, introduced in the 80th 
Congress has this language in Section 2.(c) 

“This act has also been enacted as a step toward fullfill- 
ment of the international treaty obligations imposed by the 
Charter of the United Nations upon the United States as a 
signatory thereof to promote ‘universal respect for, and 
observance of, human rights and fundamental freedoms for 
all without distinction as to race, sex, language or religion’.” 

Note that Article 55 says that these idealistic endeavors 
shall be promoted. There is nothing in the Charter which 
says any signatory shall force or demand that this millenium 
come about. The langauge is “shall promote.” 

The United Nations is specifically forbidden by the 
Charter to interfere in domestic affairs of any signatory. 
Article 2, Paragraph 7 of the Charter reads: 

“Nothing contained in the present Charter shall authorize 
the United Nations to interevene in matters which are 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any state or 
shall require the members to submit such matters to settle- 
ment under the present charge.” 

The statement in Senate Bill 984 that we are obligated 
to impose upon this country such force bills as the FEPC 
is therefore not ony misleading but actually untruthful. 
There is no obligation under the Charter to do any such 
thing. 

The question whether acceptance of covenants for the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights in treaty form by 
the United States Senate would conflict with the United 





States Constitution is one which the American Bar Associa- 
tion is presently studying. 

The Covenant’s authority over all state laws and county, 
parish and city ordinance is unquestioned. 

Proponents of the Declaration and its revolutionary pro- 
posals point to the United States supreme court ruling in 
the Missouri vs. Holland case when the state of Missouri 
attacked a treaty signed by the United States and Canada 
protecting migratory birds. 

The supreme court held then: 

“Acts of Congress are the supreme law of the land only 
when made in pursuance of the Constitution, while treaties are 
declared to be so when made under the authority of the United 
States. It is open to question whether the authority of the 
United States means more than the formal acts prescribed 
to make the convention. We do not mean to imply that 
there are no qualifications to the treaty-making power; but 
they must be ascertained in a different way. ... We may 
add that when we are dealing with words that are also a 
constituent act, like the Constitution of the United States, 
we must realize that they have called into life a being the 
development of which could not have been foreseen com- 
pletely by the most gifted of its begetters. It was enough 
for them to realize or to hope that they had created an 
organism; it has taken a century and has cost their successors 
much sweat and blood to prove that they created a nation. 
The case before us must be considered in the light of our 
whole experience and not merely in that of what was said a 
hundred years ago. The treaty in question does not contra- 
vene any prohibitory words to be found in the Constitution.”’ 

Those who would enact such civil rights legislation as 
President Truman has called for have pointed to the 
Missouri vs. Holland case as the basis for such laws under 
treaty powers. 

Their plea will be that to foster peace and justice in the 
world such a document as the Covenant should be considered 
“in the light of our whole experience and not merely in that 
of what was said a hundred years ago.” 

Lawyers and students of constitutional government believe 
that such a Covenant would conflict with our Constitution 
in a number of ways, but mainly in Article 1 of the Bill of 
Rights: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof ; or abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech or of the press; or the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble and to petition the govern- 
ment for a redress of grievances.” 

Article 30 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
reads: 

“Nothing in this Declaration may be interpreted as imply- 
ing for any states, groups or persons, any right to engage in 
any activity or to perform any act aimed at the destruction 
of any of the rights and freedoms set forth herein.” 

In other words, if the Senate ratifies a treaty containing 
this dictatorial restriction, and the supreme court upholds it, 
the newspaper 1 work for could no longer criticize it; I 
could not appear here to speak against it, and the people— 
among them YOU—could not assemble to petition our gov- 
ernment for a change in it. 

Now here will be those who say: 

“But these are only idealistic proposals for the future. 
Perhaps some day we can all live in this world safely and 
happily, and even perhaps have one world, one government, 
one nation. They will say, we must have idealists and I 
agree. I believe we must have realists, too, who will know 
the danger signals in the dreams of others which they them- 
selves cannot or will not see. 

These are the people who will say, all this is much ado 
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ibout nothing. They will say we are building up a straw 
man so we can take it apart. 

To refute this argument, let us put on the stand witnesses 
for the defense. I propose to let them convict themselves. 

Last December 28 in an analysis notable for its emotional 
ipproach, but entirely evading the dangers implicit in the 
plans of the Human Rights Commission, James Simsarian 

f the department of state spoke before the American Polit- 
al Science Association. First witness, Mr. Simsarian, who 
11g: 

The next step in the field of human rights will be the 
completion of the drafting of an International Covenant on 
Human Rights in treaty form at the meeting of the United 
Nations Human Rights Commission at Lake Success sched- 
uled tor April, 1949. This covenant, being in treaty form, 
will be legally binding on the countries which ratify it.” 

\nd he said: 

‘As I pointed out earlier, the draft covenant on Human 
Rights is concerned with only basic civil rights, with the 
expectation that conventions will be drafted later with 
respect to certain of the other rights set forth in the Dec- 
laration.” 

Second witness: 

The Fact Sheet, issued by the Office of Public Affairs in 
the U. S. Department of State, carried on October 11, 1948, 
thiy statement: 

“It is not intended that the Covenant will be the only 
treaty on human rights to be presented for ratification to 
the members of the United Nations. Additional treaties and 
conventions to guarantee specific rights are already being 
composed.” 

So you can see that it is not a straw man. And it isn’t 
in the future. It is here now, already, today. 

As you have heard, the United States signed the Declara- 
tion on December 10, 1948. Since then, we have three 
times been accused of violating the human rights of Com- 
munists. 

Three times it has been used as a propaganda vehicle 
against us and Britain. 

“The latest instance occurred at the General Assembly 
of the United. Nations last month when the Polish delegate, 
Julius Katz-Suchy, filed a written protest claiming that 
Great Britain had violated the human rights declaration 
when it removed Gerhart Eisler from the Polish liner 
Batory. The same day, May 19, Katz-Suchy, launched a 
vituperative attack on Britain on the floor of the General 
Assembly for the removal of Eisler. 

“A day or so previously, the Polish embassy in London 
took the same position that Eisler’s human rights had been 
violated when Britain removed Eisler at the request of the 
United States after he jumped bail and fled this country. 


“On March 4, a complaint was filed by a deputation from 
the International Association of Democratic Lawyers of 
which Professor René Cassin of France, is president. Pro- 
fessor Cassin is a*prominent member of the Human Rights 
commission which drafted the Declaration which we signed.” 

The complaint charges that the trial of the 11 top Com- 
munists in New York violates the articles of the Declaration 
covering freedom of thought, freedom of expression, and 
freedom of peaceful association. This complaint can be 
placed on the agenda of the United Nations for action by 
the Soviet Union if it so desires. That’s how far we've got 
already. 

What can we do about it? 

Well, the supreme court will have the final say on the 
Constitutionality of any such treaty, if the Senate ratifies it. 

And it should be remembered that Charles Evans Hughes, 
a former chief justice of the highest court of the land, once 
said: 

“The Constitution is what the judges make it.” 

We all know that economic philosophy and _ political 
ideology often seem as important in supreme court decisions 
as legal interpretation. 

The people of this nation, however, have it in their hands 
to relieve the supreme court of ever having to decide whether 
this Covenant would or would not supersede our Constitu- 
tion and Bill of Rights. 

The people of this nation have this power through their 
elected senators. The President can only commit this nation 
to such a collectivist program by ratification by the Senate. 

If this plan is adopted as treaties by the Senate, this 
country may no longer be as we have known it. We will 
have instead a world-wide social and economic system with 
Uncle Sam paying the bills. We will have an International 
Court of Human Rights to which every one of us may be 
held responsible. Our immigration laws will become in- 
effective. Laws of many states will be thrown out. The 
customs of the people will be disregarded. 

It invades the rights of the people to choose their own 
intimates and fellow workers and it would strike a serious 
blow at religious beliefs and tenets. 

It is a far-reaching, revolutionary document which could 
easily drive this country to the poorhouse and its people to 
totalitarianism. 

It is up to you, the people, to do something about this. 
If you favor this plan for world government, then write 
your senators and write your friends to write their senators 
to pass any such treaties unanimously. 

But if you are against these derogations of your rights as 
free-born Americans, then get busy and let the Senate know 
how you feel. 


Britain’s Dollar Deficit 


LONG-TERM SOLUTION SOUGHT 


By SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Delivered in the House of Commons, London, England, July 6, 1949 


HE usual quarterly statement of the balance of pay- 

ments and its effect on our resources of gold and 

dollars is now due and the figures are being published 
today. For reasons of which the House will be aware—and 
to which I have referred more than once in recent weeks— 
it is desirable for me to make a short explanation of the facts 
set out. 


During recent months there has been a decline of business 
activity in many parts of the world. Instead of a sellers’ 
market we now have a buyers’ market. 

As we all know, the most difficult problem with which the 
sterling area has been faced is in its balance of trade and 
payments with the dollar area. This has been well demon- 
strated by the critical effect of the dollar shortage upon our 
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sterling economy over the last few years. The decline in 
demand from the dollar area for sterling area goods naturally 
brings with it important consequences. 

As has already been pointed out on more than one occasion, 
this change in the financial and commercial climate has meant 
that shortage of dollars in the sterling area has become even 
more marked. 

As the House is aware from the April and May figures of 
overseas trade, there has been a considerable falling off in 
our sales to the U. S. A. and this has reduced our dollar 
earnings. This decline has been even more marked in the 
case of other parts of the sterling area, particularly those 
selling primary commodities to the U. S. A., where both 
quantities and prices have moved sharply downward. 


SALES TO CANADA 


It is good to know that our sales to Canada were well 
maintained in the month of May and that in that month 
they were very nearly an all-time record. 

We hope that these exports will be increased still further, 
especially as a result of action taken by industry and by the 
Government following the visit of the President of the 
Board of Trade to Canada. We are also hopeful that our 
exports to the U. S. A. will resume their upward tendency. 
It cannot be emphasized too often that this is by far the 
most urgent and important task of all those concerned with 
exports. Success in that task does, of course, also depend on 
the willingness of the U. S. and Canada to accept our exports 
and to continue to purchase the raw materials which the 
sterling area can supply. 

As a result of the decline in the demand that I have men- 
tioned, our dollar gap has widened again and a new and 
unfavorable position has developed. While awaiting the 
figures for the second quarter of 1949, to make its usual 
quarterly announcement, the Government, in the course of 
its normal review of the situation, have already taken certain 
preliminary steps to deal with this situation. 

The figures of our dollar deficit, before taking account of 
ERP (European Recovery Program) assistance, of the 
Canadian credit, or of drawings on the International Mone- 
tary Fund, were, in the four quarters of 1948, £147,000,000, 
£107,000,000, £76,000,000 and £93,000,000. 

In the first quarter of 1949 the corresponding figure was 
£82,000,000. The Economic Survey gave an estimate of 
£195,000,000 for the first half of 1949, which would have 
allowed for a dollar deficit of £113,000,000 for the second 
quarter, as expenditure was expected to increase temporarily 
in line with our ERP program. In the event, however, the 
dollar deficit for the three months to June 30 has risen to 
£157,000,000. 


Reserves £406,000,000 


There was no drawing during the quarter from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, but after taking account of the 
£85,000,000 for ERP reimbursement and the £7,000,000 
from the Canadian credit, the reserves of the sterling area 
fell from £471,000,000 as at March 31 last to £406,000,000 
at June 30. 

There is also a sum of about $20,000,000 owing to us 
under ERP for goods for which we have already paid. In 
addition, part of the ERP allocation made to us in respect 
of the first fifteen months of ERP aid is designed to cover 
supplies which will not come forward, or be paid for, until 
a later date. 

Though this fall in our reserves is a serious development, 
yet any comparison with the events of July and August, 1947, 
would be entirely misleading. 

In 1947, though our own recovery was under way, we 








were still in the middle of the process of reconversion and 
redevelopment, which had itself been checked by the fuel 
crisis in February of that year. In Western Europe as a 
whole the economic recovery had made little headway and 
the political situation was marked by weakness and uncer- 
tainty. 

Today, as a result of the conclusion of the Brussel’s Pact, 
the establishment of the OEEC [Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Recovery] and the signature of the Atlantic 
Pact, our own position and that of the other countries con- 
cerned has been immeasurably strengthened. 

We have behind us in the United Kingdom two years of 
expenditure on capital goods on an unprecedented scale, and 
of uninterrupted economic progress. 


Recorp PRODUCTION 


We have taken a variety of measures to deal with the 
inflationary situation with which in 1947 we were threatened. 
Our production is at a record level in the whole of our 
history, and our exports are as high as they have ever been 
and half as high again as in mid-1947. 

We have practically reached a state of over-all balance in 
our overseas trade. All this has been made possible by the 
great efforts of our own people and by the generous help 
of the United States and Canada, especially through the 
European Recovery Program which is so large a factor in 
the progress that is being made, and will, I hope, enable us 
to expand European trade in the way that I explained to 
the House on Monday. 

Productive power is the foundation of a country’s eco- 
nomic strength, and ours has grown to such an extent in the 
past two years as to give us confidence that we can deal 
effectively with the present unfavorable turn in our affairs. 

But a drain upon our reserves at the present rate calls 
for immediate corrective action as well as for longer term 
and more fundamental measures. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, therefore, acted at once in pursuance of what must 
remain the major objective of our financial policy, the safe- 
guarding of the reserves of the sterling area. 

Before the middle of June we had, much to our regret, 
been compelled by events to give instructions to all our 
purchasing departments that they were to postpone new 
dollar purchases to the maximum extent practicable. That 
standstill arrangement will be continued for at least three 
months and until after the discussions to which I am about 
to refer. 

Existing contracts and commitments will remain in force, 
but specific authority will be required for any new dollar 
purchases and will only be given where a clear case of urgent 
national interest is established. Dollar expenditure, other 
than on imports, will only be permitted where essential, and 
then at a reduced rate. 

Unless the sterling area succeeds in restoring the volume 
of its sales to the dollar area, these restrictions upon dollar 
expenditure will have to be continued. 


New Import ProcRAM 


As soon as the distribution of ERP aid for the coming 
year has taken place and the new intra-European payments 
scheme has come into operation, we shall get out a new im- 
port program in the light of the circumstances which then 
exist. We hope to have such a program completed in Sep- 
tember next. 

Before the discussions to which I will refer in a moment, 
we do not intend to make any immediate adjustments in 
the amount of dollar goods released for consumption; but 
as soon as they are over we shall have to reconsider the 
situation in the light of any decisions reached, and it may 
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then become necessary to reduce consumption of certain 
selected foodstuffs which are primarily drawn from the dol- 
lar area and of certain raw materials. 

1 must make it clear that, just as it took some time for 
the position which I have outlined to declare itself, so this 
standstill will have little immediate effect in reducing the 
drain on our reserves. 

Unless contracts already entered into were to be broken 
and the flow of imports for which firm arrangements have 
already been made was to be stopped, there could be no 
larve degree of relief from the present measures until toward 
the end of the third quarter. 

But a standstill on dollar expenditure, though absolutely 
essential, is no solution for our difficulties. The effect upon 
our trade relations with the dollar area of the change from 
in expanding to a contracting volume of world trade demon- 
strates the need for positive long-term policies. 

In the meantime, His Majesty’s Government will press 
on with every practicable method of increasing our export 
trade, above all, the sale of goods and services for dollars. 
And for this it is fundamental that industry itself must 
quickly achieve a reduction in costs and prices by improved 
productivity, and give preference wherever possible to ex- 
ports to dollar markets. 

Any inability to hold our own in world markets must 
deprive us of essential supplies and our standards of life 
will suffer. 

Export Price Cur 

This creates the imperative necessity for new directives 
to be given to all those in industry, who are concerned with 
costing and securing contracts, that they must increase dollar 
exports. 

We must get our export prices down to a point which 
enables us to improve our position in these markets, and 
the rather easy methods resulting from the unlimited de- 
mand for the last ten years must go. 

The Government and the nation are pledged to a policy 
of maintaining full employment and protecting our present 
standard of living. To that end our efforts will be directed, 
but no democratic government can do this alone. If a nation 
is to achieve these generally accepted aims there must be 
complete cooperation. 

While we have no desire to see wages cut, we must and 
can cut down costs, and this we can do if we increase our 
eficiency of production. 

There should therefore be, throughout the Government 
services and every other public service, and throughout all 
industry, a resolute aim to achieve the utmost efficiency. In 
addition we must avoid waste in materials and in every 
other way, so as to get the best possible results from what 
we import. 

Above all, it is quite certain that our existing policy on 
personal incomes, costs and prices will have to be vigorously 
pursued. I must warn the House and the country that any 
ittenpt at this stage to force up personal incomes can only 
have the most adverse effect upon our situation since it will 
raise prices and thereby make it even more difficult for us 
to earn dollars or other hard currencies with our exports. 

This, in its turn, must lead to a diminution of our gen- 
eral standard of living. If our money is to buy us less in 
goods, an increase in money earnings is of no value. 


INCOMES 


It is of crucial importance that in meeting the present 
situation we should not aggravate it, either by demands for 
increases of personal incomes or by delays and stoppage in 
our industry which increase costs and reduce our dollar 
earnings. 





This continuation and intensification of the policies we 
have been pursuing, though vitally important, will not in 
itself be enough to remedy our situation. The problem of 
the relationship between the sterling and the dollar worlds 
is not one to which the United Kingdom alone can find a 
remedy. 

It is a problem in which our friends and partners in the 
United States and the Commonwealth are especially involved. 

Just as we have in this post-war period concerted together 
short-term economic solutions to our difficulties and together 
iaid the basis for our long-term political association, so now 
we must seek together a long-term remedy for the stubborn 
problems of the balance of trade between the Western 
Hemisphere and the rest of the world, of which the sterling 
area forms so important a part. 

As soon, therefore, as the facts of this greater stringency 
of dollars became evident, and its effect upon the whole of 
the sterling area, we invited Commonwealth Finance Min- 
isters to attend a meeting in London. This meeting will 
begin July 13 and its purpose is to discuss the situation as 
it now exists, and to devise mutual cooperative measures to 
deal with it. 

TaAtks WITH SNYDER 


We are taking the opportunity of the visit of Mr: [John 
W.] Snyder, the Secretary of the United States Treasury, 
who will be visiting London this week, to initiate discussions 
with the United States Government on the whole matter. 
Mr. [Douglas C.] Abbott, the Canadian Minister of Fi- 
nance, will take part in these talks, as well as in those of 
the Commonwealth Finance Ministers. 

Arrangements have thus been made for prompt discussion 
of the whole position at a high level. 

The House will realize that until these talks—which will 
undoubtedly take some weeks—have been concluded it will 
not be possible for the Government to formulate and lay 
before them the full policy which we intend to pursue, in 
association, we hope, with. our American friends and with 
the other members of the Commonwealth. 

In the meantime, we shall, in the course of these con- 
sultations and in concert with others, take whatever further 
steps may be necessary to deal with the immediate situation 
of the sterling area. 

I would warn the House and the country that a thor- 
oughgoing solution of this sterling-dollar problem will take 
some time and, just as in dealing with every other great 
national problem following the upheaval caused by two 
world wars, we shall need, while exercising patience, to be 
prepared to take resolute action. 

The United Kingdom carries a great burden of responsi- 
bility in this matter not only as the central country of the 
sterling area but also because it is so large a contributor to 
world trade. We have, indeed, fully recognized this re- 
sponsibility in the assistance which we have provided since 
the war to stimulate world trade and to help forward world 
recovery. As the House is aware, we have devoted over 


£900,000,000 to this cause. 


Lonc-TERM SOLUTION SOUGHT 


We are convinced that the present circumstances offer a 
real opportunity for a long-term solution of the difficulties 
between the dollar area and the rest of the world. Our re- 
covery and that of Europe has, with American and Canadian 
governmental help, which cannot be expected to continue 
indefinitely, gone far enough to enable us now to look for 
a way out of these difficulties. | 

If we are to have in the future the convertibility of cur- 
rencies and the multilateral form of trade which we have 
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sought ever since the end of the war and are now seeking, 
we and others must begin to build the permanent policies 
that will make these desirable objectives possible of attain- 
ment. 

It is, therefore, in a spirit of constructive determination 
that we approach the solution of our present difficulties and 
if we must pass through a further period of restraint and 


restriction in order to bring about a more permanent solu- 
tion of our problems, I am confident that in so doing we 
can rely upon the help and support of all our people, thus 
safeguarding that basic policy of full employment to which 
we, in common with all other countries of the world, are so 
deeply pledged and at the same time preserving the principle 
of “fair shares” to which our nation is committed. 


Testing Time 


THE CHALLENGE OF PUBLIC SERVICE 


By GEORGE McCULLAGH, Publisher, The Globe and Mail and The Telegram, Toronto, Canada 
Delivered before the Combined Luncheon Meeting of the Canadian and Empire Clubs, Toronto, Canada, May 20, 1949 


OUR Chairman has already told you of the countries 

I have visited since I left home a little over seven 

weeks ago. It does seem incredible that one could 
visit so many places in such a short space of time. The air- 
plane made this one thing certain: what happens in one 
part of the world can no longer be a matter of indifference 
to people separated by oceans. All peoples are close neigh- 
bors now; all the problems which affect humanity have lost 
their boundaries of time and space. 

As many of you are aware, I recorded the impressions of 
my trip in a series of articles which I wrote for those two 
old family journals—The Globe and Mail and The Tele- 
gram. Those who were good enough to be my readers will 
be somewhat penalized now, because some of the things I 
want to speak to you about have been referred to in the 
articles | have written. I want to cast my memory back 
and share with you now the highlights of a most interesting 
and challenging trip. 

I left home to see once again the British Isles, which I 
know well and love so much, and also for the purpose of 
getting a first-hand view of Europe rising from the war. 
I had heard many and varied opinions about Britain, and 
they were colored with the usual taint of pessimism that 
has been a companion of that nation’s progress for centuries: 
England, they said, was through, washed up; the war had 
taken not only her material and human wealth, but had 
impaired the spirit of her people. 

I can faithfully report to you, now I have seen England, 
although rather briefly. I did work industriously, got about 
the countryside, saw leaders in public life and talked with 
a lot of plain, ordinary Englishmen, and as I proceed to 
tell you about my impressions of England and of Europe I 
want you to judge for yourselves whether England is 
through. With my own personal impressions are woven the 
opinions I gathered from many people, and I pass them on 
to you as an honest and considered digest. 

I will answer one or two questions that may be paramount 
in your minds. I have come back with the definite convic- 
tion that war is far less a possibility today than ever since 
the cessation of hostilities. —The Russian is more hated than 
feared, and Britain’s and America’s and Canada’s moral 
prestige was never higher. The war threat has eased off 
decidedly. 

ATLANTIC PAct ENGENDERS FAITH 


The easing of the tension of war in Western Europe is 
due to two things. It is due to the faith the countries of 
Western Europe have in the fact that Britain and America 
and Canada mean business, as evidenced by the Atlantic 
Pact. This creates an entirely different atmosphere as com- 
pared with the pre-1939 days. In addition, too, the remark- 


able improvement in the economic situation throughout 
Europe has had a most comforting effect on retarding the 
spread of Communism within the countries outside the Iron 
Curtain. I found this in every country—France, Italy, and 
markedly so in Holland. The Dutch people are repairing 
their damaged economy with an industry and spirit that 
are so characteristic of that highly civilized country. Hol- 
land was left bruised and bleeding. There is no doubt she 
is coming back fast and, due to the thrift of her people, she 
will be, relatively, one of the most prosperous countries in 
Europe. 

This recovery has been brought about in the main by the 
industry, faith and application to hard work of people who 
had to work to live, aided and encouraged by the munificent 
Marshall Aid, which surely will be recorded as one of the 
noblest gestures of any community of citizens extended to 
those less fortunate. 


I would like to emphasize, however, that at some point 
in Europe’s recovery, when the physical and psychological 
situation is favorable, Marshall Aid will cease to be an asset. 
In fact, it could well become an impediment to further re- 
covery. In its noblest conception, it was only intended as a 
crutch by whose assistance Europe could be helped back to 
economic health. Like any other crutch, if it is used after 
the patient has reached a certain stage of recovery, it can 
retard that very recuperation which we try to achieve. 

You will agree, therefore, that it will become the duties 
of the authorities and administrators of this wonderful stimu- 
lant to decide when it should be tapered off in the best in- 
terests of the beneficiaries themselves. This will not only be 
a relief to the heavily burdened and generous American 
taxpayer, but it will also enable the patients of Europe to 
develop strong and healthy economic muscles of their own. 


Great Goop-WILL Accorpep CANADA 


The second thing of greatest interest to this audience is 
that never in my life was I more proud of being a Canadian. 
The tremendous good-will that has accrued to the name of 
Canada, as a result of the sacrifices of the bravest and best 
of a generation of young manhood in two terrible wars, is 
an asset which cannot be appraised in dollars. True, it has 
its economic value. The name of Canada is like a magic 
word to the people of Europe. I found myself proudly pro- 
testing that I was a Canadian, and the reaction on the faces 
of those people was lovely to behold and would have nour- 
ished the ego of every one of you if you could have but wit- 
nessed it. I can only hope that we, the inheritors of this 
achievement, prove worthy of our bountiful legacy. 

This is a testing time for all the world. In that great 
laboratory, out of which is either going to be produced a 
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formula for peace or the millennium, this young and so very 
fortunate nation has a proud and noble part to play. There- 
fore, today please bear with me, because I would like to 
hallenge in you the spirit of public service so that we here 

this very favored land can occupy the role to which destiny 

beckoning us. I will not shrink from criticism, but I 
mean to criticize constructively. 

As one of you who has really seen the terrible aftermath 
of war first-hand and one who realizes, as never before, that 
the role we have to play is challenging and even exciting, 
the reward will be far greater than any of us can conceive. 

\nother impression I carried away from Europe—an im- 
pression firmly imbedded in my mind—is that Socialism is 
not the most desirable system under which to live. It is a 
well-known fact in my country that I have long believed 
that a progressive, enlightened system, guided by capitalist 
economy, more nearly approaches the inherent rights of hu- 
man beings. Therefore, | make no apology for any observa- 
tions I present to this audience which are vigorously critical 
of the Socialist doctrine. A system which gives free play to 
individual initiative and thereby nourishes that quality in 
every one of us—the desire to get ahead—is far more com- 
patible with human nature than a regimented society. A 
patient and just study of England today has reaffirmed this— 
my belief. 

The age-old adage “To the victor belong the spoils’ is 
no longer applicable. Of all the countries | visited, except- 
ing Germany, England is going through the toughest days. 
In far more grave days during the war—possibly because of 
the emotional stimulus that comes to one’s rescue in those 
times—the Englishman was more cheery and carefree, and 
even optimistic. 

When I first arrived in England I observed a slight trace 
of defeatist expression—just a mild evidence of hopelessness. 
However, when I left that old Island I had a feeling that 
any defeatism which I may have observed was slight indeed. 
Undoubtedly this state of the ordinary Englishman has been 
brought about by the combination of tragic circumstances of 
the last fifteen years: the insecure days preceding 1939, the 
heating he took for six long years during the war, and the 
deadening hand of a Socialist state during the last three 
years. 

It would be unjust to attribute it all to any one of these 
factors alone, but it does seem tragic that a nation of gallant 
people, by whose efforts the stamping heel of the tyrant was 
turned away from all our throats, must now spend long 
and weary days in the tight grip of bureaucratic regimenta- 
tion, 

The enterprising ability and the uncanny genius for im- 
provisation and adjustment in difficult circumstances have 
stood this breed in good stead through centuries of wars 
and peace. There isn’t the least doubt in my mind that the 
Britisher has been irked beyond description by the irritation 
and deadening influence of state regimentation and the 
countless bureaucratic Peeping Toms preventing the ordi- 
nary person from pursuing the even exercise of his own will. 


STRIKING ABSENCE OF PoLiTICAL RANCOR 


But what is most striking to one coming from the New 
World is the apparent absence of rancor, back-biting and 
mud-slinging, although the political passions at times run 
very, very high. Perhaps it is this which the visitor from 
the New World mistakes for a possible lack of stamina or 
inability to rebel. Perhaps the vigorous, well-fed and boister- 
ous man of the New World is a little too sure of himself 
to understand the strength of that which the Englishman 
possesse, and for which there may be no special phrase ex- 
cept “being English,” and having a thousand and more years 








of history behind him, standing pat, taking the blows as they 
come, and working hard while waiting until the whole 
thing blows over. 

There is little doubt that economically England is very 
weakened and psychologically stunned but, believe me, don’t 
sell this nation short. There is no substitute for character 
and brains and those of that Island have these two ingredients 
in astounding quantities. The breed that produced a Shakes- 
peare, a Wellington, a Drake and a Mr. Churchill still has 
much to give to civilization. 

What lesson has English Socialism for us who live so 
carefree in the lush fields of Canada? No one is certain 
when the British election may come; opinions vary—from 
this autumn to next spring. 

While in England I read the latest manifesto of the 
Socialist party. This is likely to be the catalogue of promises 
on which the election will be fought if the Socialists have 
their way. It is an extension of the new way of life for the 
inhabitants of that Island. It is the most incredible insult 
to free spirits. It is a further extension of the Socialist 
doctrine. Housewives are virtually told they have not the 
talent to buy their own foodstuffs, that they must be advised 
by a government employee. Of necessity there will be more 
and more regulation and regimentation of everyone’s life. 

It is a startling reminder that once you start down the 
slippery slope of state coddling, the expression of human 
dignity inherent in our nature must be sacrificed. If you 
abdicate your right to think and act for yourself to some 
member or official of the government, you surely help to 
produce a castrated society. 

There is one thing that stands in bold relief as a result of 
the latest Cripps Budget. The demagogic claim of “soak 
the rich” has now revealed itself in its true colors—it is 
phony and shockingly disingenuous. The Labor Govern- 
ment’s latest Budget is living proof that the large body of 
taxpayers—the wage earners—will have to bear the load. 
First, the votes are garnered in the wake of preachment of 
class hatred; then they are called upon to pay heavily for 
an inefficient system of inequalities and questionable emolu- 
ments. 

Security can be achieved only by the assiduous application 
of the principles of human dignity, hard work and thrift, 
and consequent success. There is no substitute for this type 
of security. Man’s best hobby is his work. Ridiculously 
short hours cut a serious slice out of the economic fabric of 
the nation and reduce its wealth and the products of natural 
resources automatically as if an epidemic or plague had come 
and devastated them. There is no difference. 

Those of us who live in this rich and privileged country 
should see in all this a great lesson. Every time you hear 
a member of a political party, and it doesn’t matter which 
party, preaching class hatred under the guise of “soak the 
rich,” go wary on him. It is a phony appeal to avarice and 
envy. It doesn’t pay off. 

There might be some excuse for England drifting into 
Socialism after she had spent her material and human wealth 
so lavishly for the defense of all our freedom. But if politi- 
cal leaders espouse this social doctrine of security to a young 
and rich country like ours, it is nothing short of wicked. 

Security ?—Yes, for the aged and ailing, but as a philoso- 
phy of life, surely not! The way to combat Socialism and 
Communism is to amend capitalism and make it work. 

To sacrifice freedom and dignity for so-called security is 
contrary to the best there is in human nature. It is the way 
of the improvident. No decent human being wants to see 
luxury and privilege existing alongside poverty and want, 
but certainly no group of individuals constituting a nation, 
no matter how small or how large, can succeed with a 
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philosophy of penalizing the industrious and subsidizing the 
lazy. 

It is out of this type of environment that the desire for 
a change in system is born. I am quite sympathetic with a 
man like Ernest Bevin and others who have worked and 
toiled with their hands and have seen poverty in their own 
homes as I have known poverty in my own childhood. They 
feel for the underdog, and the tugging at their hearts leads 
them to political extremes. All this is understandable. But 
for the professional intellectuals, who find in Socialism a 
convenient outlet for their hostility .against the so-called 
privileged classes from which they sprang, I have no regard. 

The laboring man who joins the radical party, whether 
it be called Socialist or some other name, usually does so 
with a good heart and sincere and noble aspirations. The 
other, the more schooled and dangerous individual, has 
fastened himself to Socialism as a result of a guilty consci- 
ence arising out of his own privileged life. In this, his inner 
atmosphere, he addresses himself to the task, not with a 
heart burning with the desire for the release of his fellow- 
man from economic bondage, but rather with the prejudice 
driving him to get even with those who are loosely termed 
the privileged or the rich at the expense of the whole nation. 


RapicaL Errorts SPUR COMPLACENT 


There should be no room in society for severe extremes 
in either political camp. Perhaps it is fairer to say that the 
progress of civilization to date has been achieved by the 
radical’s efforts while he was in opposition in parliament. 
He has provided a burr in the tail of the complacent office 
holder. As evidence of this, most of the social reforms that 
originated in Westminster and were passed on to the New 
World have been legislated by Conservative governments. 
It is equally fair to say that they have been agitated for by 
Labor and Socialists. Perhaps, therefore, it is more accurate 
to state that the radical opposition is a very necessary and 
useful instrument in our democratic form of government. 
While they shout for Utopia, they shake the complacency 
of reactionary laissez-faire, and thus push society on the 
path of progress. 

Perhaps the very qualities of good heart that spur the 
radical on to help his fellow-men are not usually combined 
with the administrative talents necessary to run a govern- 
ment. It might be equally true that the good qualities of 
heart are lost in many Conservatives who are too obsessed 
with being efficient administrators. Perhaps, then, between 
the two, society is best governed by the more conventional 
party while the radical opposition spurs them on. 

I must not dwell any further on England at the moment. 
I would like to portray for you a view of Italy, which to 
me presents the most encouraging picture of all Europe. We 
have long heard the expression—‘Sunny Italy.” 1 found 
this term most certainly appropriate for the climate and the 
people as well. It seems a tragedy that these peace-loving, 
friendly folk should have been led down the path by Musso- 
lini. I would hazard a guess that, if the wishes of the 
Italian people can be made articulate through their leaders 
in the future, they will never again be willing to become 
engaged in war. The phrase current among the Italians is— 
“We have just won the most disastrous defeat in our his- 
tory,” and this witticism seems to reflect the true story. 

I arrived in Italy from England to enter an almost dif- 
ferent world. London seems drab, economically, as com- 
pared with the vivid, simple gaiety of Rome. I don’t mean 
the frivolous variety of “night club” gaiety, but the one 
that is shown by the people in the streets, in the shops, in 
the restaurant lobbies and the railroad stations. As always, 
there is a lot of poverty in Italy. The largest export com- 





modity of Italy has always been manpower. There the 
Marshall Plan has played a most magnificent part. In ad- 
dition, Italy is not saddled with the tremendous load of 
taxes for armaments to defend the democracies of the world. 
The job of avoiding a new and disastrous war has been as- 
sumed by other nations. And so the Italian’s defeat in war 
rather helped his unique plight from this point of view and 
improved his sense of gentle ease. Make no mistake, Italy 
is no paradise, but when you consider that a little over three 
years ago, she was one of the Axis powers and a battleground 
for the Hun invader who was being driven out by the Allied 
Armies, her present-day prosperity is nothing short of 
miraculous. 

On the way to Italy, I stopped off for a hurried visit to 
Germany. In Munich I saw a tiny bit of Germany living 
in peace, but apparently not quite at peace with itself or the 
rest of the world. How different the Hun is from the 
Italian! The German seems bright, reasonably pleasant and 
even cheerful, but he is very bitter and I am afraid he is 
not particularly against Hitler yet. This is a view I found 
shared by every one with whom I talked about present-day 
Germany. It is a sad commentary, but I must faithfully re- 
port it. 

DEFEATED GERMAN SHOWS ARROGANCE 


There is something terrifyingly arrogant about this Ger- 
man in defeat. I talked with many of them. There was a 
young German doing police duty in Munich. In conversa- 
tion I learned he was from East Prussia. I remarked on 
the shabbiness of his uniform, but told him how pleased I 
was to see the Swastika removed from the buckle of his belt. 
I said, “That shows that you have no reverence for Hitler 
or his ideals.” He turned, and with a wry smile said, “It’s 
still inside there,” and reversed his belt buckle and, sure 
enough, there was the Swastika emblem. 

World statecraft was never faced with a more difficult 
human problem than the German race. After all, it would 
probably be unreasonable to expect the German to be any- 
thing but abnormal and bitter. The only prosperity that 
the Germans have known in the last twenty-five years was 
due to Hitler building his war machine. Their economic 
plight is so terrific and their prospects so grim that they 
would be unnatural people if they weren’t bitter. How 
society is going to deal with this festering ulcer will chal- 
lenge the best and wisest brains in the world. 

The tragic situation facing Germany seems to me to 
present a real opportunity for Canada. I think you will 
agree that, taken away from his home environment, the 
German is a good citizen. In fact, there are no more patri- 
otic, industrious and law-abiding citizens than those of 
many communities in our own country which were settled 
by people of the German race years ago. I am thinking of 
such prosperous communities as Kitchener, Ontario, Canada, 
I suggest, might assist in dealing with the German people, 
while furthering her own broad immigration plans, by in- 
cluding a substantial number of those people whose fore- 
bears have proven such industrious and loyal citizens. We 
wouldn’t do wrong. 


Too Soon To Give GERMANS WEAPONS 


In contrast to the simple way the Italian answers your 
questions, taking you at your face value and apparently 
hoping you will take him at his, there is an overtone of 
impertinent candor about the German. I can only say that 
I hope, in the wisdom of world statesmen, they will be care- 
ful not to trust the German with any weapons, certainly not 
until very much later when he learns to walk the paths of 
peace and believes in the very truth of the old adage that 
“He who lives by the sword will die by the sword.” 
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I must say that, from this depressing environment, it was 
like being bathed in a healing spirit to spend Holy Week 
in Rome, mingling with the crowds who walked from church 
to church to pay homage to the Christ who, over nineteen 
hundred years ago, was crucified and buried and who arose 
from the dead, and of whose teachings this ancient city 
speaks and sings in stone, in work and in music. 

As we all know, world peace is not threatened at the 
moment from Germany. The tyrannical threat to our peace- 
ful world is Russia, and Communism. In that fight the 
Roman Catholic Church is well recognized as playing a 
leading and commendable role. I should like to speak on this 
to my fellow-Canadians. 

Having heard on many sides in the past few years from 
people who need not be termed bigoted in religion, that in 
our passion to defeat Communism, we are playing into the 
hands of the hierarchy of the Roman Catholic Church. 
That’s said, as you all know, I want to say that I talk to 
vou here not as an advocate of any given faith. I want to 
put my views before you clearly and directly. The war 
brought a great upsurge in religious feelings and it is but 
fair to state that it would seem quite unnatural if that 
Church failed to combat Communism with all the means 
it has at its disposal. Right now, I feel it is important to 
make clear that the appeal of Pius XII, which resulted in 
the election of the De Gasperi Government, was actually 
the turning point in the structure of post-war Italian politics. 

There is frank, direct and honest criticism of the Church 
ind of the Pope in regard to various political matters. I 
understand that both in Italy and in France such criticism 
is not looked upon as atheistic Communism. We ourselves 
in North America might some time question the wisdom 
of supporting a religious group like the one represented by 
the Vatican and of strengthening its position—I mean, po- 
litical position—in our world. It is good that we should 
question the wisdom of this attitude, or any other attitude, 
we are about to take. But it is also true that, if we do 
consider Communism the greatest evil of the present moment, 
we would be utterly unwise if we did not co-operate to the 
utmost with that group which could fight Communism with 
the greatest perseverance, effectively and on a spiritual, 
rather than a purely political, plane—and such a group is 
certainly the Roman Catholic Church. 

[ am conscious of my use of the phrase “that group,’ but 
it isn’t a group in the strictest sense of the word. It is an 
age-long tradition. It is a true spiritual empire, and I want 
to tell you that ceremony, pageantry, pomp and circumstance 
aside, the one who is privileged to talk with the Pope for 
a few minutes, as I was on Holy Saturday, cannot fail to be 
impressed with the gentleness, wisdom and amazing com- 
mand the Pope has of the situation of the world and the 
information at his disposal. There is a striking simplicity 
about him and a kindness which is just plain kindness. It 
is amazing how, at the age of seventy-three, this lean, tall, 
simple person with a keen, gentle eye, quietly and seemingly 
without effort, will speak half a dozen languages in less 
than half an hour. It is obvious he does not get his informa- 
tion second-hand. 


Every HierarcHy Power INSTRUMENT 


We ought to face squarely this immense authority and 
prestige of the Pope and we ought to understand the strength 
which the Church presents, but we ought not, of course, 
make the mistake of believing that the hierarchy, as a politi- 
cal institution, is different from other hierarchies. It is not; 
it cannot be. It was not and never will be. All hierarchies 
are instruments by means of which power is obtained and 
power is given and power is sought and power is fought for. 








This is true of labor organizations, industrial organizations, 
capitalist cartels or any other combines. It is even true, in a 
certain way, of organized sport. You always strive to win, 
but in sports you are always ready to lose with a smile and 
try again. In power politics you never want to lose and 
never want to give up any power, even temporarily. This, 
I think, is human and I don’t think that today we must look 
upon the Church only as a hierarchy. As a hierarchy we 
must watch it and deal with it in the tradition of political 
fair-play. 

I am not coming from Rome to say that we delegate the 
fight against Communism only to the Church. As one born 
a Protestant and who intends to die a Protestant, I must 
say it is our job as much as that of the Church. But in order 
to do this job, we must not overlook that this war has made 
us lose a great, great number of things of spiritual value 
and that whatever quarrel we might have from time to time 
with the secular politics of the Church, its spiritual tradition 
and tradition of scholarship should never be overlooked. 
They have been overlooked many times before and I think 
it was wrong. Again I must say that it is incumbent upon 
us Protestants not to overlook the spiritual tradition of the 
Church, which the Protestants never discarded when they 
disowned the authority of the Pope. 

I should have liked to stay in Rome longer, forgotten 
political and economic questions entirely, and to have walked 
around and studied the heritage of human thought and 
knowledge, of which Rome is the repository. As I was 
shown the art and treasures of the Vatican, the libraries and 
the museums, and as I| talked with a number of Catholic 
scholars who have no political and no economic axes to 
grind, | came away with a feeling that, in this world of 
ours, where so much was lost through this last war and yet 
so little gained, we must admire those who, for almost two 
thousand years, lived in personal simplicity and poverty and 
who studied incessantly to carry on and to transmit to the 
generations to come the torch of human enlightenment and 
reason. 

Time will not permit me to deal much more with Italy, 
but I should like to say to you a word or two of the beauti- 
ful old City of Florence. Here there is heart-rending evi- 
dence of the destruction wrought by the Hun. When he 
was retreating before the advancing armies of the Allies in 
the last stages of the war, he mined and blew up three of 
the old picturesque bridges crossing the Arno and many of 
the buildings close by. But notwithstanding the pathetic 
scars of war, Florence presents a picture of beauty that 
would be hard to describe. 

Nowhere in Europe did I find evidence of such happy, 
carefree people—an evidence of contentment—as I did in 
Florence. The people there were well-clad, fastidiously 
dressed, and their faces reveal a serenity and happiness that 
was an inspiration. I was there on Easter Sunday and Mon- 
day and the beautiful parks were thronged with family 
parties—young mothers and fathers‘ with their little daugh- 
ters and sons, riding on thousands of bicycles. The evidence 
of family life and affection was charming to behold and was 
everywhere. 

But amidst all this apparent evidence of serenity, I saw a 
sight that brought back to stark reality the terrible cost of 
war. When one sees such apparent happiness three brief 
years after the most vicious conflict in the history of the 
world, it confirms your belief that there is an infallible law 
of compensation. I wonder, though, if it is entirely wise 
that we forget too soon the price which was paid. I don’t 
wish to cause any one anguish by making him relive the 
sorrows of the past, but a sight I saw in the beautiful Chi- 
anti Hills of Italy certainly jerked me back to reality. In 
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the vineyard country, standing solemnly and proudly, there 
is a cemetery where lie the bodies of many hundreds of 
Canadians, and row upon row of white crosses make vivid 
the price that had been paid. As I looked, both shocked and 
moved, the lines of the Canadian poet, John McCrae, came 
to my mind: “We are the dead; short days ago we lived, 


” 


felt dawn, saw sunset glow. .. . 

Just a word about Switzerland. We Canadians remem- 
ber it chiefly as the home of the League of Nations. Here 
in the quiet, peaceful little city of Geneva on the shores of 
a charming lake, nestled in the midst of the Alps, one re- 
members that well-meaning, sincere and patient world states- 
men labored long for world peace in the period between 
the wars. Man’s most idealistic efforts proved frail indeed 
against those defects of human nature which we all have: 
envy, greed and malice. 

When in Switzerland, though, I was forcibly struck by 
an example that carries a great lesson for us Canadians. 
Within Switzerland, there is, apparently, a spirit of real 
national unity. When you consider that this country is 
composed mainly of three racial entities—German, French 
and Italian—in both world wars, although they were not 
active participants, they did not remain insensitive or in- 
different. The races coistituting the main population of 
Switzerland were on opposite sides in two conflicts, but 
they still remained a united country. 

In this there is an immense lesson for those Canadians 
of faint heart who have despaired, and probably are de- 
spairing, of Canada’s future because of the politically made, 
so-called French-Canadian problem. To bring about na- 
tional unity in Canada in the truest sense should not be 
dificult. After all, in both wars, the two races that are 
represented in Canada—English and French—were at least 
fighting on the same side. I say to all fellow-Canadians 
that, after seeing the troubles that are besetting the older 
world, we ought to be ashamed of ourselves if we are un- 
able to work out a happy family relationship with those 
whose hearts and bloodlines spring from France. 

We ought to be particularly ashamed of our inability 
when we turn our attention to the mother country of our 
Canadian civilization—France. You can’t forget that France 
fought and fought on the outposts and was always the first 
to be struck by the Germans. I saw France. I looked into 
her face. France has been bled almost white, but she is 
both brave and tenacious. 


FRANCE BREATHES AIR OF FREEDOM 


Three years ago, France, they told me, was still prostrate 
and people were actually worried about her future. Her 
economy was dislodged, her life disorganized. Well, France 
is again breathing her own fresh air of freedom. There is 
a new faith in France. The Marshall Plan did the trick 
here as it has done in so many other places. France is able 
to work again, and work hard. There is more to eat, there 
are more and more smiles on the faces of the French, and 
more and more they feel again an equal partner among the 
free nations of the world. 

France has not forgotten her wounds and bruises and 
while she is willing to follow her western partners in the 
organization of peace (and Communism here, too, is on the 
decline), France wants to make certain that Germany will 
not rise again as a conquering military power and strike 
into the scarred body of the French nation. 

We owe France security, and a united Canada could do 
a great deal to bring about that security. I thought about 
English-Canadians and French-Canadians and a secure 
France as I returned to England to sail for home. 

There I was invited to attend the Cup Final in the foot- 








ball playoffs which was held at Wembley Stadium. Never 
in my life have I been privileged to view a more moving 
and inspiring sight. Here in that beautiful coliseum, where 
the Olympic Games were played last summer, one hundred 
thousand good English countrymen foregathered. It was a 
sunny and bright day and the English countryside nevet 
looked more attractive. The spectators ranged from humble 
workmen to Foreign Minister Bevin, and His Royal High- 
ness and Duke of Edinburgh and our future Queen, Princess 
Elizabeth. I might say also that the distinction of the gather- 
ing was further enhanced by the presence of Canada’s own 
Mike Pearson. The graciousness and the gentle respect that 
those ordinary folk paid to the Princess and her Consort was, 
in itself, a most refreshing sight. 

The football game was keen and I must say most artful. 
It was a great contest for me, a Canadian, to witness, after 
having seen hockey. They played vigorously but, if they 
collided with their opponent, which they frequently did, and 
knocked him to the ground, they stopped to pick him up. 
When I heard some of the spectators say they were quite 
rough, | thought they should come and see how we knock 
them down and drag them out in the Maple Leaf Gardens. 


“Apipe WitH Me” at Soccer GAME 


However, here was a sight that firmly re-established your 
faith in that happy breed. Before the game commenced, a 
cheer leader talking over a public address system, asked every 
one to stand with song sheets and sing that old and soulful 
hymn—‘‘Abide With Me.” 

I am not adequate to express to you what I saw. One 
hundred thousand of the best people on earth standing up, 
with keen eye and earnest face, asking God’s blessing on 
their lives. Here, I said, is the great secret of the strength 
of their race. They live by a simple faith, and they are not 
inhibited and afraid to express it. 1 took a look around, and 
from the old ushers to the water boys to the policemen, 
right up to ministers of His Majesty’s government and the 
Princess and the Duke, people stood with heads bared, telling 
in song their faith in God. 

It was one of the most moving sights it will ever be my 
privilege to witness and I have no hesitancy in saying to 
you that, even though it may sound emotional, it strength- 
ened my faith in the Mother Country from which we 
Canadians have inherited so much. 

At half-time, for the entertainment of the fans, the two- 
month-old recruits of the Royal Air Force, with an average 
age of eighteen, performed gymnastics and exercises that 
would have done your heart good to witness. Here, clad in 
shorts and running shoes, in the colors of that gallant serv- 
ice, the R.A.F., one saw the finest display of mental and 
physical discipline that one could imagine. With the nimble- 
ness of ballet dancers and the strength and precision of a 
well-drilled and well-rehearsed team, one saw the success- 
ors to that great and noble band of gallant knights about 
which Mr. Churchill so beautifully, and accurately, said— 
“Never in the field of human conflict was so much owed by 
so many to so few.” They went through their drill to the 
constant rounds of applause from the assembled audience. 
As I watched them I thought, if war were inevitable, it 
would be a good thing for Joe Stalin to take a look at this 
sight, because as surely as night follows day, if he ever does 
start a scrap, that same breed of young men will kick the 
tar out of him. 


Op Wortp Esteem High CHALLENGE 


I am afraid I have rambled along disjointedly, but before 
closing I would like to summarize. What does all this mean 
to us here in Canada? 
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The Old World is so close to the cockpit of war that she 
is apprehensive. True, as I have indicated, recovery is slowly 
taking place. I have told you of the high esteem in which 
the name of this Canada of ours is held. To be the ben- 
ficiary of that good-will bespeaks a stirring challenge. To be 
worthy of it should be a noble aim. 

Canada, in my opinion, never had a greater opportunity 
to advance resolutely and steadfastly to fulfill her rendezvous 
with destiny. In retrospect, our achievement from infancy 
to nationhood in less than one hundred years has been com- 
mendable, but we can be frank among ourselves. 

Without being critical of any political party, I do not 
helieve we have made the best of our opportunity, and I 
think you will share my view that we have never played our 
full role in world affairs. When wars came we paid the 
sacrifice, and paid it with great spirit, but in the testing 
time between wars, to say the least, we have been indifferent. 
Perhaps ‘no more so than the rest of the peace-loving, demo- 
cratic world, but these are critical days and, in very truth, 
the testing time. Believe me, gentlemen, in the past, Canada, 
with all her richness, could probably afford to lie at anchor 
in the stream of time. That day has gone. No longer can 
we let our hopes be borne at random by the flood. With 
our great and richly endowed land, we are so relatively 
fortunate that I think it presents a unique opportunity in the 
history of the world. If we all play our small parts in first 
making the affairs of our nation work better and with less 
class distinction, I make the boast that Canada could prob- 
ably produce a formula which would become contagious and 


set a pattern for world conduct. 


| implore every one within the reach of my voice to realize 
that this can only be done by taking an intelligent interest 
in the affairs of your country. This is an old theme with me, 
but everything I have seen which emphasizes the tragedy 
and waste of war has reestablished my faith that there is no 
short route to adult nationhood. 


Canapa Must Oust Crass PREJUDICE 
In the older countries men do not shrink from advocating 
vigorously opposing political views. The businessmen and 


the ordinary men and women in the United Kingdom take an 
active interest in the affairs of their country. It is adolescent 
that we should do otherwise. I assure you it is my opinion 
that if we, with our relatively small population and our 
comparably simple problems, can’t develop a united nation 
free from class prejudices, there is certainly no hope for the 
rest of the world. These aren’t high-sounding words. They 
can be achievements. 

I say to all you industrialists and men who employ labor, 
please take an active interest. Identify yourself with the 
political organization of your choice and contribute to public 
discussion and, in this way, let us refine the truth. It is 
not easy—they will call you a lot of funny names. it is in 
the distillation and free flow of ideas that free society can 
best flourish. Your employees, the laboring man and the 
small householder will respect you more and, in mutual 
respect, lies our great future. 

In being critical, I am familiar with the popular excuse in 
Canada that it is not dignified to take an interest in politics. 
Surely it is a terrible admission of bankruptcy. 


May I tell you of a statement I heard which hit me be- 
tween the eyes and which, I think, will impress you. At 
dinner on the Queen Mary, with Mr. Winston Churchill 
and a small party, during gay political discussion, some of 
the guests were vigorously protesting their political views. 
Mr. Churchill’s son, Randolph, said—‘“Now, father, don’t 
forget to stand on your dignity.” The seventy-four-year-old 
warrior levelled a searching eye at him and said—“My boy, 
I have never known anyone’s dignity to become higher by 
standing on it.” May I repeat that—I have never known 
anyone’s dignity to become higher by standing on it. It is a 
statement pregnant with thought for every one of us 
Canadians. 


In closing, may I say that fighting in wars is only a form 
of public service. Those engaged in this form of public 
service express a willingness to die for their country if 
necessary. Surely, it is equally noble to live for one’s coun- 
try—perhaps just as difficult, and most certainly a more 
abiding and a more rewarding task. 


Closer Ties Throughout Free World 


STRUGGLE IS EPOCHAL 
By THOMAS E. DEWEY, Governor of New York 


T is a pleasure to be here under the benign sponsorship 
of the distinguished president of Williams College, Dr. 
Baxter, and | am deeply grateful for the honor con- 

ferred upon me today. It is also a pleasure to be here in the 
company of Mr. Hoftman, who has turned with such skill 
from building automobiles to building the foundations of 
peace in the largest scale rescue operation the world has 
ever seen. 

Many of you in this graduating class know a great deal 
about that job. You had a stern part in the war which made 
it necessary—which brought to an end one effort to conquer 
the world by fascism and served as the curtain raiser to 
another effort to conquer the world—by communism. 

When I came home from Europe last Thursday I was 
asked by a newspaper man whether I thought there was 
going to be a war soon. I said that most of the responsible 
people I had talked with did not think so, but that tension 
existed in every capitol. 
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Perhaps a better answer to that question would have 
been to say: There is a war on now. It is being waged 
against every free country in the world by every device of 
propaganda, sabatoge, threats and, in some areas, physical 
violence. 

Soviet GAINS 


The question remains: “Will there be a general shooting 
war?” We know that no free nation wants a war, so the 
question will be decided by the thirteen men of the Polit- 
buro in the Kremlin. 


But why should these thirteen men be stupid enough to 
change from a cold war to a shooting war? They have won 
more in the last four years of uneasy peace than any nation 
ever won by war. They have conquered 200,000,000 people 
in middle Europe and nearly 400,000,000 in China. They 
believe that by the continued use of native traitcrs they will 
gain Indo-China, Siam, Malaya and, ultimately, all Asia. 
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They would then have more than half the people of the 
world and they obviously believe that the infinite riches of 
Africa would fall into their hands next. That would leave 
a pretty skinny free world with a very slim chance of sur- 
vival against either a cold war or a hot war. 

How shall we prevent these dire consequences? No one 
knows all the answers and certainly I don’t. Some things 
do seem obvious. 

At this moment the immedate task is European recovery. 
Without a free Western Europe, we in the Americas would 
probably soon be a lonesome little island of freedom with 
little chance of survival. It is high time we stopped think- 
ing of our economic aid to Europe as American charity or 
as a handout to old friends who have fallen on evil days. 
Europe is just as important to us as we are to Europe and 
our program is one of personal and mutual interest. 


Says Mucu Remains To Be Done 


Great progress has been made in four years on a continent 
where devastation still exists and paralysis and starvation 
existed not very long ago. 

But we are not out of the woods by any means. Whether 
he admits it or not, every statesman in Western Europe is 
looking with grim foreboding to 1952 when American aid is 
scheduled to come to an end. Every nation has grave dollar 
deficits and many have budgets which only remain in a pre- 
carious balance by reason of American aid. 

The first relief stage of the operation is over. Construc- 
tion is going forward but it has a long way to go. The living 
standard generally is still so low that every day brings to 
the average Western European a struggle for the minimum 
necessities of life. Many millions are living on wages of a 
dollar to a dollar and a quarter a day. The average wages 
are one-fourth to one-sixth of those in the United States 
while the prices of food and clothing are very little below 
ours. In most countries in Europe a family must spend 
nearly three-quarters of its income to get not quite enough 
food, leaving very little for cther essentials. The middle 
income groups, whose vigor is so essential, are in danger of 
disappearing. 

But there is a real spirit moving in Europe which no one 
who looks can fail to see. After ten years of great hard- 
ships the people are still meeting the future with firm deter- 
mination and on the whole, from England to Italy, they 
are working hard, with courage and optimism. 

But Europe is not the whole answer. Assuming we get 
every break and Europe wins through, we have just started. 
It is time we lifted our sights and viewed the world in the 
round. As a nation we have concentrated on Europe while 
Asia has been going under and the Communists are working 
busily in Africa. We have thought too long that if we could 
keep Europe free, we could keep a free world. That is not 
true. If we fail to keep a free Europe, we will probably 
fail to keep our own freedom. But if we do save Europe, 
the struggle is not won by any means. The fact is that North 
America and Europe combined have less than one-fourth of 
the world’s population. This is a world struggle. It is time 
that we thought of it in its true perspective. 

A close race is being run between the forces of economic 
recovery and freedom on the one hand and of economic 
stagnation and slavery on the other. It is a long race. No 
one should hold the slightest delusion that it will end soon. 
The race will not be run and ended in a few weeks or in a 
few months or even in a few years. 

It is an epochal struggle—perhaps the greatest of all 
history—in which every human being on earth is involved 
for the first time in history. It is a struggle by communism 
to take the world. It is a struggle by us to keep a large 





enough area both free and strong enough to resist that re- 
lentless attack from without as well as from within. It is a 
struggle for table stakes representing the whole world. 

If we are successful in saving Europe—as we must be— 
we may succeed in avoiding a war. That alone would be a 
tremendous victory. War, even if we won it, would probably 
destroy everything we believe in. To avoid that war we 
must, of course, maintain a strong military establishment. 
It seems obvious to me that we must also provide the 
European countries with military equipment to be strong 
enough to defend themselves. Our treaties of mutual de- 
fense with the nations of the North Atlantic and of the 
Western Hemisphere are essential parts of that program to 
keep the peace. 

But I think it would be most unfortunate if our peopie 
were led to believe that even when we have succeeded in 
all these steps, they alone will keep the peace and our 
freedom. 

Notes Ristnc PopULATION 


The population of Europe is greater today than it was 
before the war. Europeans feel that they are locked in a 
vise between a constantly rising population and limited land 
and resources insufficient to provide for the needs of the 
people. Many say emigration of millions to other lands 
is the only answer to their problems. They look hopefully 
to South America. They look hopefully to Africa. 

Keeping Africa free from Communist domination is an 
essential part of any program. But that, too, is only the 
beginning. Enormous investments of capital are essential 
for the development of Africa and its unexplored resources. 
Great investments of capital are needed in South America. 
Almost all of Europe needs great sums of capital if its in- 
dustrial plants and farms are to be modernized, and the 
living standards of the people is to reach a tolerable level. 

Where is all this capital going to come from and how 
will it be administered? These questions dominate all others. 
Some of it must come from government, of course, but if 
government takes it all from the people by taxation they 
will have no money left for investments. The very instru- 
ments of enterprise would be smothered. 

Moreover, if all capital were to be invested in some form 
of state socialism, then we would defeat our purpose of 
building a free world by borrowing the very techniques of 
the ideology which would ensalve us. There is no evidence 
in either our country or abroad that government operation 
of industrial or agricultural production can do anything but 
drag down the living standard of the people. 

If we are going to save freedom we can only do it by the 
methods of freedom and [ hope that will be our course. 

The same is true in the other essential task of building a 
United States of Europe. We desperately need a new polit- 
ical unity in the free world. I have urged European unity 
for a long time and I believe we are making progress toward 
it. Leaders of Europe are both publicly and privately com- 
mitted to it and most of them are brave and honest men 
struggling against great handicaps to achieve such an end. 

Everyone is for European union but it drags with leaden 
feet. It seems that the very steps which seem necessary to 
rebuild European countries stand in the way of ultimate 
success. The larger nations all have rigid economic controls 
or rationing of one kind or another, increasing nationaliza- 
tion of industry, subsidies, wage fixing and price fixing. 
Moreover, there is an obvious attempt to achieve what I 
believe to be a dangerous degree of national self-sufficiency. 

Each of these factors is another barrier against the free 
flow of commerce over borders, another hindrance to bal- 
anced budgets, another injury to stable currencies, each of 
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which is essential te European union. There are enough 
jandicaps in ancient rivalries and technical problems without 
reasing them artificially as is too often being done. 

‘The living standards of the people can only be raised 
finally by creating larger areas of trade and larger markets 
for goods, together with the efficiencies of large scale pro- 
duction of the goods to which each country is best adapted. 
The. people desperately need the rising living standard this 
would represent. They need also the sense of security which 
can come only through unity. 

Separate nations ranging in population from 4,000,000 to 
45,000,000 cannot successfully meet modern economic condi- 
t kor the sane reasons they cannot meet the external 
threat of a colossus which stretches from the Elbe to the 
Pacific Ocean for the first time since Genghis Khan. 


IOns. 


Tasks Witt TAKE YEARS 


The United States of Europe could bring about the great 
tree area which is an essential cornerstone to progress. A 
inited western Europe with its 270,000,000 people, with 
tree access to the immense resources of Africa, combined 
with the strength of the Americas, could become the might- 
est force the world has ever seen to build a permanent peace. 

\s I see it, these are some of the tasks ahead. They will 
take years and probably decades. They involve an even closer 
relationship, a greater give-and-take, a greater interdepend- 
ence between the people of the five still free continents— 
western Europe, Africa, the Americas and Australia. It is 
imperative that we think in terms of a total world, and not 
n terms of one corner or one segment of it. 

‘Together with a tull understanding we must sustain our- 


selves and our fellows with a reafirmed consciousness of our 
spiritual destiny and our birthright of individual dignity and 
integrity. 

Secure Peace PossiBieE 


Then, with a vision large enough and consistent, unyield- 
ing, unwavering action over however many years it takes, a 
secure peace can be built. Then and only then can we be 
sure that the cause of freedom will again capture the imag- 
ination of the people of the world and the curtains of dark- 
ness begin to lift. 

One more thing is essential. That is a consistent devotion 
to the settlement of all international disputes by peaceful 
means through such an organization as the United Nations. 
If we are willing to sacrifice enough, to work hard enough . 
and to be wise enough in our own self-interest, we can 
succeed. 

I doubt if the issue will be settled before your generation 
has taken over our affairs and I suspect you are going to do a 
very much better job of it than your elders. Your generation 
has been exposed to the catastrophe which follows totalitari- 
anism in any form of government domination of the lives of 
the people. 

You have a keen appreciation of the dreadful alternatives 
which failure in the program for peace would bring. You 
have a sense of hard-headed idealism from which I believe 
you will spring a new faith in a liberal society guaranteed 
by a bill of rights and founded upon freedom of conscience 
and of enterprise. 

I congratulate you on your graduation and upon the im- 
mense opportunities that lie ahead of you. 


Women’s. Heritage 


BEWARE OF PROPAGANDA 
By MRS. J. B. BONNY, President, National Association of Pro America, Yakima, Washington 


HIS morning when I first awakened, | felt far from 
my Western home, but on further consideration I 
immediately realized that the distance between the 

two coasts is bridged by the assurance that women here, 

women of the federated clubs that I have had the pleasure 
of addressing in my own state—women everywhere have 
identical aims—and then I felt very much at home. 
Following this same line of reasoning we realize that 
although the aims, hopes and dreams of women in all parts 
of the world are identical that only in the United States do 
women have the priceless heritage that is ours—it includes 
many precious things—such as freedom of action in an un- 
limited sphere, leisure to pursue that freedom secured from 
labor saving inventions. Also we have respect and trust, 
both in our public and private lives. We have of course 
equality of opportunity in business and the professions. 
Scientists conspire to make us healthy, increase our beauty 
and comfort, our general ease and to improve our homes. 
We have too complete freedom of expression of our thoughts, 
and above all complete political freedom. 
A recent pleasure trip to Mexico brought home these 

_ facts to me. As we trolled for tarpon on the Panuco river 

at Tampico, I was able to closely observe the primitive 

conditions of living, to see that those women lived without 
any and all of the things that we deem necessary. They 
do not vote—they are not trusted as voters. 
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At a dinner party in Mexico a joking remark was made 
to me when I asked why the women did not vote. “We do 
not want Augustine Lara (the singer of popular music) or 
the Archbishop of Mexico for president—and that would 
surely happen if the women voted.’ While that was said 
in fun—it is perhaps an expression of the very lack of trust 
in womens’ political maturity that I mention. 

On the other hand in the United States more than a 
million more women than men are registered to vote. 

“Sell it to the women” is a first consideration in this 
country, whether it is a new product, a new idea or a new 
piece of legislation. 

As the newly appointed president of Goucher College 
remarked upon his inauguration—‘“When you educate a man 
you have educated one individual—when you educate a 
woman you educate a whole family.” 

These are nice things to hear—comforting and conducive 
to expansion of our ego—but we must surely realize that 
with all this honor and privilege goes responsibility. It is 
of this that I have come to speak primarily. 

What I have to say today is simple—nothing new, perhaps, 
but with all its simplicity it is profound and of profound 
importance in our lives. 

For instance, as I travel about the country meeting women 
the question most frequently asked is—‘‘But what can I do— 
what can one woman do?” 
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My answer is—constantly—personally conduct an end- 
lessly vigilant fight to preserve those things which assure 
our unique place in the world of women. Fight against the 
encroachment of socialism and communism and for consti- 
tutional government. Briefly this morning then we will con- 
sider three vital courses of action and study—1l. What can 
one woman do? 2. Economy in government. 3. Some analysis 
of propaganda devices with a plea for awareness—your 
greatest protection. 

We all know that this “cold war” has its battle field in 
the minds of people. It is directed at whole populations. It 
is the war of two philosophies. One philosophy says—Relax 
—don’t worry—don’t think—accept blindly—let the strength 
leave your spine, your two arms and your mind and spirit— 
turn yourself over to me—in effect “Be a puppet”—and in 
return I will give you security. The other philosophy says— 
Work and think for yourself—don’t accept blindly, be strong 
—use your backbone, your two arms and your mind and 
spirit—stand up and “Be a man,” and make your own 
security. 

As you know, socialism is a creeping thing—revolution 
by degrees. It is like a progressive disease that attacks one 
vital organ at a time leaving the framework apparently 
intact until it, too, collapses with alarming speed. Socialism 
moves by legislation and taxation, communism by revolution. 
But both too often wear the mask of betterment of the needy. 
So it is essential that one of the first responsibilities you 
must accept—one of the first things ““one woman can do” is 
to examine and consider all these programs introduced as 
welfare. 

For may years there has been an insistence that women 
drop the personal attitude. This morning | am revising this 
and asking instead that they become personal in their ap- 
proach to the problem of socialistic encroachment. Certainly 
thinking is a personal matter—ideas are undoubtedly so. 

We need our clubs and organizations for information— 
for inspiration—but only our individual use of the tools 
thus gained will determine whether we win this war of 
ideas. 

So I beg you—study, gain the facts on men and measures— 
on proposed legislation—at all levels. Guard your schools, 
read text books. Remember the children in the schools today 
are the next generation of voters. As they are moulded—so 
they will vote. Keep in contact with elected representatives 
at both local, state and national levels constantly. Most 
legislation is technical and complicated. Ask their help in 
analyzing it. Show gratitude as well as criticism. They 
need encouragement in these times if they are good legis- 
lators. 

Guard your club and organization programs. Don’t let 
them be one-sided or turned to the left while you are not 
watching. Don’t be afraid to ask questions of speakers. 
Don’t be afraid to say “I don’t understand” —or “I disagree.” 

Never be an unconscious mouthpiece for a remark— 
however clever—that you don’t really understand. Don’t 
be what the Russian propagandists call a “Useful Innocent.” 

Keep your women’s groups free and strong at the local 
level and the top level will automatically be safe. 

I recall with pride that 35 well informed women in Los 
Angeles blocked the passage of a communist inspired ordi- 
nance, even though 1500 agitators appeared in a pressure 
demonstration in favor of it—because they had facts—and 
the courage that facts give. 

A recent Saturday Evening Post article tells of how one 
woman was instrumental in implementing legislation to keep 
enemy aliens from the Panama Canal installations and 
others. 

Perhaps you say—‘I am not interested in politics.” 
Whether or no—politics have become an integral part of your 






everyday life—a determining factor, so you must understand 
and influence that factor. It not only affects many phases of 
your daily activity but may well mould the future course of 
your lives. In that field I wish to ask earnestly to reevaluate 
yourself—To many it is new to consider yourself as a 
political factor—but it is perhaps the most essential single 
act you can undertake. 

Know your candidates for office. See that your clubs 
have candidates meetings and discuss the ballot. 

To me it seems essential to join a party—and to influence 
that party from inside—extend it from the outside by work- 
ing in precincts. Women can do a great deal to strengthen 
the vital two party system. In the 1948 general election only 
46 million voted. Forty seven million did not vote. Women, 
working politically can raise that average by assisting in 
practical work for their chosen party. 

As part of your individaul responsibility ask yourself what 
makes this country different? The answer, of course is— 
1. Christianity—in the broad sense, with all it implies of 
clean living, decency, integrity and the Golden Rule. 2. Free- 
dom—the dignity of the individual under the law. 

In other words—this country is separate in all the world 
because of a belief in God, and a constitution which imple- 
ments that belief. 

It lies within the realm of women, in the course of their 
daily lives to preserve these things which insure her precious 
heritage. 

In a word, it is her duty to insist on the eternal verities of 
initiative, honesty, self restraint, and thrift. Let’s ask for 
equality of opportunity not an equality of things. Let’s be 
jealous of transfer of power from ourselves to the state— 
from the state to the nation. 

Remember that American woman’s heritage is based on a 
belief that there are inalienable rights not given by man or 
government, that therefore cannot be taken away by man 
or government. 

Next, may we discuss economy—mark you—not eco- 
nomics, but simple economy. 

Do you know how much a billion dollars is? 

If you had lived for 2000 years, and had spent $1000 a day 
each day, you would still have nearly a quarter of a billion 
left. 

Today the future of the country and of the world hinges 
upon our realization that the time has come to dig in our 
heels and to stop spending. 

Once when I was window shopping with my small daugh- 
ter she saw a beautiful doll in a shop window. She wanted 
it—and was terribly disappointed when I said we couldn’t 
afford it. Then she brightened and said—“Oh that’s all 
right—let’s just charge it.” 

It seems to be that such is the spirit of the times in gov- 
ernment spending. We are “charging it.””’ But every woman 
knows that charged bills come due with great promptness 
and regularity. 

Every woman’s club and every woman in the United States 
should familiarize herself with the Hoover plan to reorganize 
the executive branch of government. This plan would save 
billions with no sacrifice to essential services or national 
safety. 

This report discloses overlapping and wasteful spending 
of government money—it discloses inefficiency. 1800 bureaus 
were discovered today where only 300 were found in 1930, 

Unless we study and approve and marshall our strength 
to insist upon the passage of what we approve, this plan will 
be blocked by the mighty army of job holders and bureau- 
crats of both parties, all eager to perpetuate themselves. 

To use Mr. Hoover’s own expression it will be “stung 
to death by grasshoppers.” 

Although this action bears the name of Hoover—it was 
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tiated by Democrats and Republicans alike. It is based 
on the realization that unless the present trend is blocked 
we face economic dissolution. 

When he was President Mr. Hoover requested, some 
ich action ten times even though he found only 300 bureaus. 
Mr. Roosevelt asked for it. Finally Mr. Truman and Con- 
gress both agreed—and two years work have been done. 

Our enemies who do not believe in American principles 
will have won unless there is favorable action in this matter, 
because we will have become bankrupt and ruined. Con- 
servatives like Byrd—and liberals like Paul Douglas of IlIli- 
nois are equally in favor of this action. 

Public sentiment and knowledge must be aroused. As 
Lincoln said—‘With public sentiment nothing can fail— 
without it, nothing can succeed.” 

Women will understand that you can’t afford everything 
vou want. If you have donated to a charity, it means no new 
imp for the living room. If you have replaced the roof or 
the furnace there can be no new slip covers. 

If women through their political power will apply the 
ime rule that they use in their households to their city, 
county and national government, chaos may be averted. 
Make this matter of economy a personal project. 

The third responsibility of women today is to evaluate 
propaganda. The purpose of all propaganda is to force ac- 
ceptance of an idea without examination—so it is a duty 
of every woman to learn to examine new ideas. 

We all know, to begin with that propaganda in itself is 
not bad unless its objective is bad. 

Perhaps the most dangerous thing in the world today is 
the monopoly of propaganda, because of the fact that the 
radio or commentator is unanswerable when a one-sided 
presentation is given. There was a phase of debate fondly 
recalled as the “cracker barrel” phase when political debate 
was a matter of give and take, without the danger of 
monopoly. 

‘Therefore panels and forums are to be desired as a means 
of information—especially if they are open and free. 

The simple definition of propaganda is ‘Propaganda is 
an overwhelming insistence on a point of view—with a pre- 
determined action in mind.” 

There are 8 general devices which I would like to discuss 
very briefly. Knowing these devices and recognizing them 
enables one to pluck away the “window dressing” and 
estimate the true purpose of propaganda. The first is 
glittering generality. 

This is the use of virtue words—words we all like—which 
will cause us to accept an idea without examination. Some 
of these words are: democracy, welfare, tolerance, youth, 
progressive, unity, peace, security. 

Remember—words are weapons, deadly and subtle. They 
are full of double meaning—they often give us a high sound- 
ing substitute for something which we do not want. 

When you hear these words—and the many other virtue 
words used, (as they are so freely today )—question the user 
—and yourself. Be sure that they are used with the same 
meaning that you give. Democracy, perhaps the most used 
of any of these words does not mean the same thing to all 
who use it—Hesitate to accept anything merely because it 
bears a good label. 

The second device is transfer. This is used to transfer re- 
spect or devotion from one thing over to another that is not 
necessarily deserving or connected. It is also the use of an 
emotional appeal which will make a thing acceptable without 
examination. 

The use of the flag, the cross, religious symbols, prayer 
and beautiful music are examples of transfer. The use of the 


names of Lincoln, Washington to cover some purpose not 
necessarily connected with their beliefs is another example. 

Don’t let basic kindness, charity—the true spirit of help- 
fulness that is the finest quality in American women be mis- 
used! The welfare state program is a direct appeal to this— 
and~welfare is the mask worn by socialism and communism 
when they use the transfer device in propaganda. 

It is not by accident that in Washington, Oregon and 
California three measures, each ruinous to the finances of the 
state on whose ballot it appeared were voted upon in 1948. 
Each was inspired by leftists—each was worded as a measure 
to help old, blind and indigent people. 

It is a sad commentary that I must stand here today and 
seriously ask each of you to check your natural charity and 
kindness against facts before following your impulse to help 
and share. But the device of transfer is so constantly being 
used to destroy the world in which you live, that I must 
sound this warning. 

NAME Calling is another device of propaganda. It is 
the giving of a bad name to some person or action to make 
you discard it without examination. 

It is the device that called the 80th Congress the “Do 
Nothing Congress,” that calls the 8lst Congress the “Goose 
Egg Congress.” It calls the Taft-Hartley law, “the Slave 
Labor Law,”—it uses such terms as “Capitalistic Press” — 
Fascist—Communist without their true meaning. 

Most of us do not accept name calling in its simpler form. 
We resent it. But we are susceptible to the name calling de- 
vice which “debunks”—We and our children have heard too 
much about the Constitution as being an article written by 
men of privilege for men of privilege. We have heard too 
much about our Congress—all of our law makers as muddle 
headed do nothings. Politics has been given a bad name for 
so long that people shrink from it. That is what enemy 
propagandists wish. As long as we shrink from it—politics 
will remain usavory. When we add our strength and in- 
tegrity politics will reflect those qualities. 

Card stacking is another device of propaganda. It is the 
use of all other devices to either win esteem, or cause us to 
turn away from a person or idea. It is the smear technique, 
also the campaign technique. Card stacking is used in club 
programs to “‘sell it to the women.” It is back of blanket 
“write your Congressman” plans especially to write-your- 
Congressman-without-knowing-what-you-are-writing-a b ou t 
campaigns. It is the technique of zealots. If a card stacking 
job is based on truth it will stand. If it is false at the foun- 
dation it will topple like a veritable house of cards. 

Testimonial is the propaganda device which uses quota- 
tions and written words. In analyzing this device do not 
hesitate to ask “Who said it?—where did he say it?—when? 
—is he qualified ?” 

Ask also—‘Is this a full quotation—a true one? Is the 
person speaking on authority? Is his meaning of words and 
his objective the same as mine?” 

Honest use of these questions will protect a listener from 
misuse of this device, and also tell him when quotations are 
dependable and may be quoted. 

Plain folks—this is a human sort of propaganda which 
assumes that a thing is good becaue it is of the plain folks. 

It is the device that causes candidates for office to wear 
Indian bonnets, go to hog-calling contests and have their 
pictures taken in the barnyard and public square. Never has 
anyone used it more ably than Harry Truman in 1948. 

Henry Wallace uses this device—although his conception 
of “‘plain folks” is like his political philosophy, distorted and 
insincere, when one considers his true background of birth, 
rearing and business inheritance. 

Band wagon is the name of another device which infers 
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what it seems to. It says “Everybody's doing it—everyone 
is on the bandwagon—climb aboard.” 

My advice is to dig in your heels, resist this urge until 
you have gotten away from the catchy music of the band- 
wagon for a time. 

This is a light hearted device often—and it is also the 
device that is suggested when one party says “Don’t throw 
away your vote—vote our way—the winning way” or when 
the poll indicates that your vote is going to be lost. 

In conclusion I ask you to take as part of your daily life 





this responsibility to the country which has given you your 
heritage. You will have to pour something from the cup of 
your many activities in order to put this one in—but in 
solemn warning I tell you that unless you do you may find 
yourselves carrying empty cups. 

Let us never be in the position of sorrow comparable to 
that of a bereaved parent whose child died of neglect. 

We women can do all these things, and many more. We 
realize that to preserve the things we love and our rich 
heritage calls for dedication, discipline and determination. 


Economic Systems 


CONFIDENCE OF PEOPLE IN CURRENCY 
By PHILIP D. REED, Newly Elected President of the International Chamber of Commerce 


Delivered at the Closing Session of the XII Congress of the International Chamber of Commerce, 
Quebec, Canada, June 17, 1949 


HE labors of many able men from many countries 

during the past two years culminate today in the 

findings and recommendations on current economic 
problems which this great Congress of the International 
Chamber of Commerce has approved at this its final session. 
The product, both in policy and in technical fields, is one 
of which all of us, and especially our esteemed President, 
Sir Arthur Guinness, can be sincerely proud. 

My task as incoming president is to think at once in 
terms of the next two years and to stimulate your thinking 
about our future program, even before the smoke, if I may 
use that expression, of the present Congress has blown away. 

Viewed in the light of today’s conditions, what more than 
in the past can the International Chamber of Commerce do 
to help the world approach the ultimate objective of every 
one of us, the objective of a world at peace, a world in 
which production and distribution of the things men want 
and need for a fuller life is high and trending higher, a 
world, in short, in which opportunity and the pursuit of 
happiness will have a richer, fuller meaning to all than 
ever before? Let me suggest certain areas which, among 
others, should perhaps be considered in this inquiry. 

First, it is interesting to observe that the constitution of 
the International Chamber framed almost thirty years ago, 
contains no mention of capitalism or enterprise based on 
individual initiative. And why should it? In 1920 capital- 
ism was universally accepted and practiced among the im- 
portant trading nations of the world. True there has been 
a revolution in Russia and a thing called Bolshevism or 
Communism was being tried there, but Russia had never 
been a significant factor in world trade and the experiment 
was not regarded as a threat to the established order of 
things. 

Today we have three, perhaps four, economic systems in 
use by nations of great importance in the world scene. One 
is Totalitarianism wherein all productive facilties are owned, 
and production controlled, by an all powerful state. An- 
other is a form of State Socialism in which government owns 
and operates the great service industries and, in addition, 
certain of the key or basic manufacturing and mining in- 
dustries. And finally, there are two varieties of private 
enterprise which differ in degree rather than in nature. One 
might be described as the European type of private enter- 
prise which, while recognizing that competition may under 
certain circumstances and with certain restraints serve a 
useful purpose, asserts that price fixing, allocation of produc- 





tion and markets between competitors is frequently neces- 
sary in the interest not only of business but of labor and the 
general public. The other can perhaps be identified as the 
North American type of private enterprise which insists 
that restrictive agreements between competitors are in almost 
every instance bad both for the industry and the entire com- 
munity, and that competition—all out and unrestricted— 
is the best-known stimulator and regulator of any economy. 

I think you will know without my telling you that I, 
personally, belong to the school that believes in a high degree 
of competition, although I am far from asserting that com- 
petition alone is a panacea for all economic ills. My per- 
sonal views, however, are of little importance. What is 
important is that although all four of these systems cannot 
be the best, we shall apparently have to live with them 
until trial and experience demonstrates the need for change. 
In the meantime, actual operations under the several systems 
should be closely observed and compared to the end that in- 
terested and influential groups in all countries may have 
the benefit of objective analysis of their own and the other 
systems. 

Two years ago at our Congress at Montreux, I suggested 
that the International Chamber undertake a study of this kind, 
and it may be desirable to reexamine that proposal in due 
course. Since that suggestion was made, however, one of 
the great economic research organizations in the United 
States—the Brookings Institution—has published a treatise 
on this very subject entitled “Economic Systems’. No doubt 
similar work is being done by equally distinguished and 
objective organizations in other countries which will con- 
tribute importantly to the search for what we all seek, that 
economic system which will produce the most for the largest 
number of people with the least expenditure of human toil. 

I cannot get it out of my head that the International 
Chamber of Commerce, made up as it is of practical, realistic 
businessmen who of all people are closest to the day to day 
workings of their respective economic systems, can make a 
significant contribution to the search for ways and means of 
improving them and of gradually eliminating those differ- 
ences which in themselves retard or obstruct the flow of 
goods between nations. 

Another way in which the International Chamber can, 
and indeed is, contributing to world economic progress, is 
in promoting for business, and more particularly for gov- 
ernment, policies and measures aimed at restoring to the 
world an economic climate in which enterprise based on 
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individual initiative will flourish. I am sure we need not 
labor the point that if world trade is to be restored to pre- 
war levels and thereafter expanded greatly as it should be, 
it will be done essentially and primarily by tens of millions 
of transactions between individual people and concerns who 
are seeking in a multitude of different ways to do business 
with each other to their mutual profit. The very diversity 
of these transactions and the ingenuity and flexibility of the 
individual businessman, each a specialist in his own field, 
provides the base upon which an expanding volume of world 
trade can be built. Government to government transactions 
cannot, never have and never will, contribute to that dy- 
namic, high energy, opportunity-charged environment that is 
indispensable to the material progress of mankind. 

‘The economic climate we seek cannot be created in a 
moment. Government trading, exchange controls and import 
restrictions which prevent or limit enterprise based on indi- 
vidual initiative cannot be discontinued overnight. Many 
if not most of these restrictions and controls were made 
necessary by the terrible economic dislocation produced by 
the war. But as we all know, great and constant pressure 
must be applied to any government if it is to do the hard, 
politically unpopular things and if it is to divest itself of 
powers and controls already acquired. That pressure it is 
the duty of world business to generate and to apply. 

The timing of the relaxation of many of these controls 
is of vital importance. A number of economic and perhaps 
psychological factors must be in synchronism—in approx- 
imate balance—before the blockage is removed. 

| have in mind the current chorus which becomes louder 
and clearer as national production rises in most countries, 
that convertibility of currency is the key to our economic 
problems. I am reminded of the ancient question, ‘What 
came first, the chicken or the egg?” I have never resolved 
that question but I am reasonably sure that convertibility 
of currencies is inseparable from a number of other economic 
factors. | am no expert in these matters, but let us examine 
for a moment the question, ‘How can currencies be made 
convertible?” 

Surely the first requirement is that people shall have 
confidence in the strength and stability of their own cur- 
rencies, otherwise they will not take it in exchange for the 
things they produce and people of other countries will not 
accept it in exchange for their own money or goods. Con- 
fidence, therefore, is the first requirement. 

Now to create confidence in a currency, the internal 
economy of the country must be sound. This requires sound 
fiscal and monetary policies, balanced budgets and stable 
prices. Very good. Let us assume that sound policies have 
been adopted and that budget balancing is in process. The 
third factor, “stable prices,” requires that the country’s 
production of goods must be in such quantity, of such 
quality and at such costs as are necessary not only to fill 
domestic requirements of goods but also to provide saleable 
exports sufhcient to pay for the things the country must 
import trom abroad. Adequate production and_ saleable 
exports are therefore the next links in the chain leading to 
currency convertibility. 

\nd here we begin to find ourselves on strangely familiar 
ground. ‘The export sales managers come to us and say that 
the necessary volume of exports cannot be sold on a barter 
or bilateral trade basis and that the only way to free up 
the potential export markets and keep exports moving is to 
make currency convertible. So here we are right back where 
we started from, with the question how can currencies be 
made convertible? If my chain of reasoning has been logical, 
that logic would seem to suggest that the obstacle to making 


currencies convertible is the fact that we have currencies 
which are not convertible! 

But | do not mean to be frivolous. The point I am trying 
to illustrate is that the interrelationship between convertible 
currencies, production, internal monetary and fiscal policies, 
exports and prices, is very close indeed and that all of these 
things must be worked on together and brought somewhere 
near equilibrium before all control of any single item can 
be safely and successfully dropped. It is at this point when 
approximate balance is approached that wise judgment and, 
not infrequently, high courage is required of government 
to take the right steps at the right time and in the right 
way. Here again, bearing in mind the inherent inertia of 
government and the natural reluctance of bureaucracy to 
take risks, I submit it is the duty of business to press for 
intelligent, courageous action by their governments, designed 
to recreate an economic environment in which millions of 
individual enterprises will find both opportunity and in- 
centive to buy and sell more and more goods in’ world 
markets, to invest their funds in foreign enterprises and to 
follow them up with all the technical and managerial knowl- 
edge, skill and experience they possess. 

Too many businessmen the world over have considered 
their duty to society discharged by the profitable operation 
of a useful business enterprise. They have failed to appre- 
ciate that they themselves, being closest to and therefore 
knowing most about the economic system under which they 
operate, have a deep responsibility to their fellow citizens 
to explain the workings of their system. Ignorance and 
apathy on economic questions are the deadliest diseases a 
democracy can suffer. Unless the electorates understand 
what elements are fundamental to the operation of their 
economy, they cannot know and therefore cannot resist 
changes which would destroy or irreparably damage it. 

Unless and until, therefore, businessmen of all countries 
accept their responsibility as educators we shall be living on 
unfirm and shifting sands. Honest, objective economic stud- 
ies, not by economists but by business leaders themselves, 
is the first step. The second is the dissemination of this 
material in simple and understandable form to educators, 
to government officials, to employees, their families and their 
neighbors, and to thought leaders throughout the country. 
This is not primarily a job for business associations, although 
they can help. It is largely an individual company job that 
will be done only when businessmen recognize and accept 
their responsibility really to do something about lifting the 
economic literacy of the communities in which they live. 

Finally, ladies and gentlemen, if the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce is to be an effective instrument in helping 
the world’s people in their pursuit of happiness, we must not 
lack for the tools essential to that job. These tools, I need 
not tell you, are men and money. Our headquarters organ- 
ization, fine as it is, must be more adequately staffed and 
our impact on world opinion must be broadened and 
strengthened. 

I have no suggestions to make to you at this early moment 
in my term of office but I hope each National Committee 
Chairman will write me his suggestions as well as his plans 
for building the National Committee he heads. I shall be 
looking forward to a full discussion of this subject at our 
Council Meeting in the fall. 

By very virtue of the fact that governments today occupy 
such a large place in economic affairs, the International 
Chamber of Commerce, representing private business almost 
everywhere, must lift its sights and mobilize its strength 
and wisdom to the end that its work and influence shall do 
full credit to that greatest of contributors to the welfare 
of mankind, private productive enterprise. 
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The Future of Labor-Management Relations 


PRESERVE OUR ECONOMY BY COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
By CYRUS S. CHING, Director, Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, Washington, D. C. 


Delivered before the American Managament Association, New York, June 8, 1949 


HEN my subject was assigned to me, I applied to 

the Budget Bureau for a crystal ball. They looked 

around, called me back in about 48 hours, and said, 
“The supply of crystal balls is completely exhausted. So 
many people in industry, labor, and government today are 
turning out to be crystal-gazers that we are all out of crystal 
balls. Therefore, you will have to go without.” 

With or without a crystal ball, the task of making pre- 
dictions in the field of labor-management relations is a most 
difficult one because there are so many variables involved 
and they are subject to rapid change. In looking back a few 
years, we realize that we have taken in our stride a lot of 
changes in labor relations. Had we forecast 15 years ago 
some of the events which have taken place, or predicted some 
of our present policies, they would have seemed incredible. 
There are, however, some elements in the situation which do 
lend themselves to discussion here and now because they will 
play a major part in determining the future course of our 
labor-management relations. 

In our thinking about industrial relations, there are two 
or three points which we seem inclined to forget-—which we 
thoughtlessly or deliberately overlook. One of them is that 
in 1935, a law was put on the statute books which made 
collective bargaining the national policy of this country. 
That law was reaffirmed in 1947 by the passage of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

Now, in labor relations, the national policy of this country 
is collective bargaining. The American people evidently want 
it that way, and it does not make a darned bit of difference 
whether you like it or not—there it is. Sometimes I feel that 
if we in government, in labor, and in management spent as 
much time trying to make the national policy work as we do 
in abusing each other, possibly we would get farther. 

Free collective bargaining, in my opinion, can be one of 
the cornerstones of our democratic form of government. 
That statement is predicated on the assumption that both 
labor and management will accept their full responsibility 
in making free collective bargaining work. And if labor and 
management do not accept their full responsibility for mak- 
ing it work, then collective bargaining will fail and, because 
of the profound effect on the whole national scene of the 
relationship between employer and employees, it is conceiv- 
able that our government may be torn down by its failure. 

Therefore, 1 think that it behooves those in management 
to think a lot about how to make collective bargaining work. 
We cannot make collective bargaining work by abusing one 
another. We cannot make collective bargaining work by 
classifying people in our own minds. And we cannot make 
collective bargaining work by dealing emotionally with the 
subject. 


FAILURE TO RELATE CAUSE AND EFFECT 


Very frequently we get fixed ideas about organized labor 
and what organized labor is thinking. But we are merely 
thinking and repeating what some fellow or some group has 
said; we do not examine the over-all problem. We do not 
think of analyzing the motives behind some of the things we 
read about in the newspapers or some of the things people 
say. Too often we see only the result, without looking for 
the cause. 


That reminds me of the two Irishmen who landed in 
New York. They had not been around very much, so they 
decided to take a train trip. As they were riding along on 
the train, a boy came through selling fruit. They recognized 
oranges and apples, but there was a strange fruit they had 
never seen before so they asked the boy, “What is that?” 

He answered, “That is a banana.” 

“Is it good to eat?” 

He said, “Sure.” 

“How do you eat it?” 

The boy showed them how to peel a banana, so each 
bought one. One fellow took a bite out of his, and just then 
the train went into a tunnel. 

He said, “God, Pat, if you haven’t eaten the darned thing, 
don’t do it. I ate mine, and I’ve gone blind.” 

Sometimes we take a result of that kind, and we go blind 
before we look for the cause which brought it about. 

I do not know what to say to you, other than what I have 
said many times in the past—that in dealing with these 
problems we need an understanding of human relationships, 
rather than a concept of labor relationships as a problem 
entirely divorced from our every-day dealings with human 
beings. No matter how we approach this problem, we are 
still dealing with human relationships. 


A Marrer or Livinc ToGeTHEerR 


It is amusing at times to observe the attitude of people 
who go into negotiations with the idea of getting a lot of 
things written into a contract; they think that settles the 
whole problem. There are too many people in both industry 
and labor who look on each other as antagonists; they do not 
think in terms of getting along together, but rather regard 
the other fellow as a sworn enemy. They lack the confidence 
that should exist between people. 

The great problem is that of living together. You know, 
this matter of labor relations and dealing with labor unions 
is similar to the situation of a young man meeting a young 
lady. First they are introduced, then they have recognition. 
After a while they have acceptance; and finally they enter 
into a marriage contract. I ask any man or woman how he 
would get along with his wife or how she would get along 
with her husband if they continually referred to the marriage 
contract as the basis of their relationship. It just does not 
work that way! 

It is just as important for us, in dealing with labor rela- 
tions, to think in terms of living together and understanding 
each other as it is for us to have that same type of thinking 
and the same type of relationship in our domestic relations. 

I hear a lot of complaint on the part of people in man- 
agement that these union fellows are not interested in their 
business and they do not understand the business, and if 
they only knew just a little something about the economics 
of the business, how much easier it would be for everybody. 
Perhaps that is true. But it means that there is a big job 
of salesmanship to be done. Maybe it would not hurt for 
some of the people representing managamert to do a little 
studying and thinking about some of the problems of a 
responsible labor leader. If you can have a better under- 
standing of his problems, then possibly he will have a little 
better understanding of yours. He will at least have some 
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sympathy for your point of view if you have some sympathy 
for his. 

In other words, in dealing with our labor relations prob- 
lems, let us stop thinking of the guys across the table, and 
think in terms of the mutual interests and mutual respon- 
sibilities of the people on both sides of the table—the 
mutual responsibilities to those they represent, whether they 
be labor or stockholders. And they have a responsibility, 
both of them, to the American people. 

If we in this country are not able to demonstrate that we 
can get along together and that we can solve our problems 
by ourselves; if we do not show the world that we are 
capable of accepting our responsibilities and that we are 
united; then our influence in world affairs will not be as 
effective as it should be. What is the use of our talking to 
the rest of the world of how well a free system of govern- 
ment works, of how nicely we get along together, of what 
a wonderful thing a free system is, of the advantages we 
have over others in the way of a better economy and higher 
standards of living, if we are unable to demonstrate to the 


world at the same time that we can get along together in a 
satisfactory way? 


SALESMANSHIP NEEDED 


I believe that one of the most important things in labor 
relationships—from the viewpoints of both labor and man- 
avement—is good salesmanship. Too often management 
takes a point of view or labor takes a point of view, and they 
say, flatly. “There it is.” Neither accepts the others point 
of view, and so they proceed to get angry with each other 
and call each other names. 

If your corporation wanted to make a sale to the United 
States Steel Corporation, your salesman would call on the 
purchasing agent. Probably he would not get within about 
seven layers of the purchasing agent, but at least he would 
have made a try; he would have made some contacts. The 
word might come out, “No, not interested today.’ Would 
the salesman go out and put advertisements in the news- 
paper or start damming the fellow on the sidewalk because 
his proposal was not accepted the first time it was offered ? 
He would find means of making a contact there. He would 
find ways of learning what the other fellow was thinking, 
so that the next time he offered his proposal he could show 
to the purchasing agent the advantage of accepting it. 


REASON vs. EMOTION 


But we do not handle labor relations that way. And I 
want to say to you here and now that if you want real 
emotion in labor relations, you should sit down day after day 
with groups representing labor and management. In those 
negotiations you find a darn sight more emotion on the 
management side than you do on the labor side. 

There are a number of people today in American indus- 
try (and I suppose that this goes for everybody representing 
industry in the higher echelons), who know the economics 
of their business; they know what it is all about and they 
can tell you the complete story. But when they send people 
into labor conferences to represent them, labor is always 
better prepared. Labor knows what it wants and what it is 
talking about; it has its facts and figures there and lays them 
down. And the people who represent management in most 
of these negotiations do not know what the score is. 

This situation leads me to one definite conclusion: that man- 
agement—topside management—must become more interested 
in this whole matter of collective bargaining if we are going 
to preserve our economy, if we are going to do the things 
that we must do in order to preserve our way of life. 

By reading a contract, I can tell pretty well the atmos- 





phere in which it was negotiated. Possibly some of you will 
recognize this experience. A company may have 150 or 
1,500 employees. You ask the management of the company, 
or the owner, about their labor relations situation. The 
answer is, “Oh, we get along fine. Everything is lovely. 
We are just one big happy family.” 

“Well, how do you do it?” 

“Well, I'll tell you how we do it. The door of my office 
is always open; any employee of the company who wants to 
come in and talk over his difficulties can always come into 
my office.” 

That is probably one of the greatest experiences in self- 
kidding that any one could have, because everybody knows 
that if there are foremen in the plant who are worth their 
salt, they will not have people who are working under their 
supervision running into the manager’s office spilling the 
beans, every time they get a chance. There may be one or 
two people who will go into the manager’s office, but the 
manager has no opportunity whatever to know what his 
employees as a group are thinking. But he goes along con- 
tent in the knowledge that his door is always open, and 
after a while some fellow outside the gate begins to pass 
out handbills that say, “Join the union.” And the man- 
ager says, “Just another darned agitator. That fellow is an 
agitator. Our people are perfectly happy and contented 
if they are left alone.” 

So he begins to say something about the agitator. Then 
the fellow on the outside, who is trying to organize the 
plant, says something. And before they get through, they 
are both darned good and mad at each other. 

If progress is made in organization efforts, they get a 
Labor Board election; and let us say that the majority of 
the employees join the union. Then they sit down to deal 
with each other in an atmosphere of distrust. So they start 
to write a contract, and they write into the contract all the 
suspicions they have of each other. They can get into the 
contract only about 60 per cent of them. The remaining 
40 per cent are forgotten for the present, but they use that 
40 per cent the next year in seeing how they can outwit each 
other. 

Now, it is poor judgment to approach these problems in 
that way. In a situation of that kind, the first thing people 
should do, before they start negotiating a contract, is to sit 
down and get acquainted with each other. And, of course, 
it would be better for both sides if some of the things said 
during the organization period had been left unsaid. 


SomME DANGEROUS GENERALIZATIONS 


Another thing—I think we in this country are too prone 
to classify people, to put each person in a niche. After I 
get through this speech, some of you will go back home and 
say to your boss, “Well, I went to a meeting of the A.M.A. 
It was a pretty good meeting.” 

“What did Ching say?” 

“He gave a pro-labor speech.” 

I am not “pro” anything except pro-public. I do plead 
with management, however, and I plead with labor, to stop 
classifying people and calling names. If somebody comes out 
today representing a national organization of employers, 
and makes a statement, then every employer is tarred with 
that stick; if some irresponsible labor leader makes a state- 
ment today, somebody says, “Look at what organized labor 
is saying.” 

Stop to consider this, and be realistic about it: We have 
in this country today over 16,000,000 people in organized 
labor; we have hundreds of thousands of labor negotiations 
in this country that are settled satisfactorily. It is only the 
sick people that we hear about. It is only the bad relation- 
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ships that we hear about. Occasionally there develops an 
economic condition that forces a work stoppage or creates 
a bad situation even where the relationships are good; but 
there is a much greater chance of solving some of the eco- 
nomic problems if you have a decent, sound relationship. 

There are some irresponsible people in labor; there are 
some people in labor who are arbitrary; there are some 
people in labor who make wild statements. There are other 
people in labor who are cooperative and who are working 
toward good, sound relationships. But I want to make an 
observation based on my experience in dealing,with people: 
If you were to take a hundred labor leaders selected at 
random, and a hundred people representing management, 
selected in the same way, and swapped them over, putting 
each in the other fellow’s place, you would not change the 
human beings very much. The arbitrary, arrogant manager 
would be an arbitrary, arrogant labor leader, and the co- 
operative. manager would be a cooperative labor leader. And 
so it goes. 

We are not dealing with classes and masses in this coun- 
try, thank God! We are dealing with human beings, and 
we have a responsibility to see that we make our system 
work. 

AN UNDERLYING PROBLEM 


Too often, I think, we jump at conclusions. During the 
recent past, I can remember having heard many speeches 
from public platforms and having read many articles in 
magazines and newspapers which say that the people of the 
United States no longer care for anything except govern- 
ment security. They are no longer interested in working. 
Instead, everybody is looking for a handout from the gov- 
ernment or from some other source. 

Before we accept such statements too literally, I think it 
would be well for all of us, when charges of this kind come 
up, to ask what motivates people. I happen to have veen 
born on a farm, as many of us were. I have always had the 
feeling that, if I did not like the way things went, there 
was a little place that I could still go back to, on the farm. 
It is a nice feeling to have roots back somewhere in the soil. 

Let us go back 50 years in our American industry and 
see what has taken place. Originally, industry recruited 
people from our rural communities and from foreign coun- 
tries. That first generation, regardless of its origin, always 
had the secure feeling that it had roots back somewhere; it 
had something to lean on, at least mentally, if not materially. 

But the people of the second and the third generations 
have no roots anywhere, except in the industrial community 
and in the industrial system. They are subject to all of the 
hazards and vicissitudes and varying conditions that go with 
our industrial economy. And they are seeking something 
we call security; they are actuated by the fear motive. 

That is a terrific problem, and I do not know what the 
answer is. But I do know what motivates people under 
those conditions. And I think that any of us, subjected to 
the same type of thing, would be actuated by the same 
motives and his thinking would be somewhat along the same 
lines. 

A MurTvaAt REsPONSIBILITY 


We must keep in mind our changing conditions and do 
what we can to meet them. The important thing, after all, 
is our freedom—individual freedom is the most important 
possession we have. The American way of life, according to 
my notion, is our ability to adapt ourselves to changing con- 
ditions. And if we have in mind one objective—namely, 
the preservation of our individual freedom—and we try to 
deal with the other problems within that framework, then 
we can get somewhere. But we will not get anywhere by 
saying, every time something comes up, “The American 






people have changed—all except me. I am just the same old 
good American I always was, but everybody else seems to 
have changed.” 

We need to do a lot more thinking about these problems, 
in terms of maintaining our freedoms and cooperating in 
our attempts to solve some of them, rather than saying, every 
time something comes up, “Well, that is socialism. We're 
on our way. Goodbye, boys.” That attitude is not very 
sound or constructive. 

Instead, I think we must try to make some contribution 
toward solution of the problems. I think we in government, 
you in industry, and certainly the people in labor, have a 
responsibility of developing a better type of labor leader- 
ship than we have had. There have been a lot of inexperi- 
enced people in labor. Some have developed into responsible 
and good and sound labor leaders; I have watched some 
of those I know grow over a period of the last seven or 
eight years. 

But you have a responsibility for helping to develop better 
labor leadership in this country. Your attitude is going to 
reflect the kind of labor leadership you have. If your atti- 
tude is arbitrary and militant and arrogant, and one that 
favors dealing at arm’s length, that is the kind of labor 
leadership you will develop. If your attitude is such that 
you try to work out the problem and develop better relation- 
ships, you will develop that type of labor leadership. 


Tue Jos AHEAD 


It may be a pretty discouraging task, but it will not be a 
more discouraging task than any other sales task you have. 
Anyone who is familiar with the problems of distribution 
of consumer goods in this country knows what competition 
for the consumer’s market is; he knows what a difficult job 
the salesman is up against. If a salesman who failed to make 
a sale just became discouraged and quit, we would have a 
very poor distribution process in this country. So think of 
labor relations as you would think of good salesmanship. 
And if we can get labor to think in terms of selling its wares, 
then we will be better off. And if you can negotiate without 
emotion and know what you are talking about, then I think 
we will have made real progress. 

Yesterday I sat in on negotiations affecting a tremen- 
dously important industry. Everyone knew that failure to 
reach agreement would be catastrophic. And it was some- 
thing to see those labor and management representatives sit 
down together. The man representing the industry knew 
all about its activities. He knew everything, he had his facts 
and figures, he was logical. The man representing the union 
was equally well prepared. Out of that kind of negotiations 
there probably will come a settlement and you may not hear 
much about it. There will be a lot of worry if the dispute 
is not settled. 

So when you go into negotiations, go into them intelli- 
gently, with your figures, your facts, with a logical presenta- 
tion, so that you won’t have to “‘play by ear” when you get 
in there. 

I don’t want to preach. But J do think that the key to 
the whole problem—the key to the safety of our country— 
is going to be our industrial relations. Therefore, those 
who are engaged in industrial relations have a tremendous 
responsibility. Too often, I am afraid, management puts in 
corporals when they should have captains and majors han- 
dling their labor relations. I think that management has to 
take the matter more seriously, and deal with unions in the 
same good faith it expects from them. There is nothing to 
be gained by trying to lick a union or to show it up before 
its members and ‘the public. 

] know that there are some people who might well say to 
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me, “Well, what do you do if you have a Communist union?” 

\l! right, there are such and I know it. You can recog- 
nize them as you see them come in. I think that the matter 
of getting rid of Communists in labor organizations is a 
problem that can be much better handled, and is being much 
better handled, by the people in organized labor themselves 
than it ever can be done by management. 

Phil Murray, in his recent meeting in Washington, took 
a stand on this matter of Communism for which all the 
American people should applaud him. He has done a job 
in trying to eliminate the Communists. There are still some 
Communist-influenced unions, but it does not help the situ- 





ation for management to be talking about it all the time. 
It does behoove management to help work with those lead- 
ers of organized labor who are trying to eliminate Commu- 
nism, and also to show that they are willing to deal on a 
proper basis, and not at arm’s length, with responsible labor 
organizations. 

If you can convince leaders of organized labor of that, 
and convince them that you do not want to hold them at 
arm’s length but are willing to accept them and do business 
with them, then I think you will make progress, and your 


company, your workers and your customers will benefit as 
a result. 


Toward a Definition of Christian Education 


CONCEPTS OF DEMOCRACY FLOW FROM CHRISTIAN HERITAGE 
By DR. WESTLAKE T. PURKISER, President, Pasadena College, Pasadena, Cal. 
Delivered at his inauguration as President of Pasadena College, May 31, 1949 


HE theme for this address has been chosen in part 

because it miay face two ways. It may address the 

class of 1949, whose members have within this hour 
become graduates of Pasadena College, in the hope that its 
ideals may have become real, at least to some extent, in 
them. And it may also address the Board of Trustees, the 
faculty, the alumni, and the many friends of the college here 
vathered, with a declaration of the ruling purpose in the 
heart of the present speaker as he accepts the mantle laid 
aside tonight by Dr. Wiley. Ordinarily, of course, a com- 
mencement address and an inaugural address are two quite 
difterent types of discourse. Their combination, therefore, is 
very apt to leave something te be desired. For this, 1 beg 
your indulgence. 

When our General Superintendents, in their last quad- 
renniel address, challenged the educators of the church to 
present a definite philosophy of education, they did not 
mean that we have not had one, but that we have not said 
enough about it. To this end, then, | offer you tonight 
what must be taken as strictly a preliminary definition of 
what I conceive to be the nature and scope of Christian 
higher education. 

May I be pardoned right here for yielding to the tempta- 
tion to suggest first a denotative definition. There are two 
kinds of definitions: the connotative, which defines in terms 
of other concepts or meanings; and the denotative, which 
defines by pointing to or denoting typical instances of that 
which is under consideration. At Pasadena College we have 
been tortunate in having exemplified before us for a quarter 
of a century an outstanding example of the Christian scholar. 
Edgar Guest wrote, “I'd rather see a sermon than hear one, 
any day ;’—and if you would rather see my commencement 
address than hear it, I can bid you look at Dr. H. Orton 
Wiley, educator, author, scholar, and exemplar of the 
prophetic ideal of one who should “do justly, and love 
mercy, and walk humbly” with his God. Mrs. Stanley's 
beautiful words could be applied to no one better than to 
our own Dr. Wiley, “He has achieved success who has lived 
well, laughed often and loved much; who has gained the 
respect of intelligent men and the love of little children; 
who has filled his niche and accomplished his task; who has 
left the world better than he found it, whether by an im- 
proved poppy, a perfect poem, or a rescued soul; who has 
never lacked appreciation of earth’s beauty or failed to ex- 
press it; who has always looked for the best in others and 
given the best he had; whose life was an inspiration, whose 





memory a benediction.” We trust that the blessing of Dr. 
Wiley’s presence on our campus may be ours for many years 
to come. 

Our title, Christian education, is, of course, synthetic. 
That is, it joins together two ideas not essentially related, 
however well they may go together. Many have taken them 
to be contrary, and have supposed that one excludes the 
other. It is certainly possible to be educated, highly edu- 
cated, and not be Christian. And it is equally possible to be 
Christian without the advantages of much, if any, formal 
education. But it will be the point of this address that 
education is not what it ought to be and can be without a 
vital sense of spiritual values; and that the Christian faith 
finds its best examples and strongest proponents among those 
who have disciplined their minds to an unending quest for 
truth. 

Critics of higher education are legion in our day, and the 
almost monotonous theme of their criticism is the sense of 
indirection, of uncertainty, which pervades the educational 
scene. Modern educators do not seem to know exactly what 
their goals are. There seems to be a strange lack of any 
clear concept of what the educated man should be like. 
We are much like the cavalier in Stephen Leacock’s essay, 
who, being in a hurry, jumped on his horse and rode rapidly 
off in all directions. 

In contrast, the Christian educator should have a definite 
conviction as to the scope of his task. He must envision 
clearly its goals, lest he, too, lose the forest in the abundance 
of the trees of academic trivia. 

We in the Church of the Nazarene believe in higher 
education. The fact that we have invested three-quarters of 
a million dollars on this campus to build an accredited col- 
lege bears witness to the sincerity of this conviction. But 
we are convinced that education alone will not solve our 
human predicament. As City Manager Don Macmillan said 
just a few weeks ago on the occasion of the ground-breaking 
ceremonies for our new library, “Education without God 
but gives us greater capacity to get into trouble.” 

Therefore, with us, higher education must first of all be 
Christian. We do not mean by this merely that in a college 
otherwise secular there shall be maintained a department 
of religion, or that a few units of Biblical literature shall 
be required for graduation, or that chapel attendance shall 
be compulsory. We mean by this that our educational pro- 


gram shall be unequivocally and unashamedly Christian to 
its very core. 
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I realize the vagueness often associated with this wonder- 
ful term, but it is here used very explicitly and definitely. At 
risk of seeming to elaborate the obvious, let me point out 
that there are two aspects of the Christian life important for 
a proper understanding of its significance. These may be 
termed the subjective and the objective, the inner and the 
outer, the crisis and the process. 

To us, the term “Christian” shall always carry the con- 
notation of the experiential. We shall ever hold in focus the 
primary truth that a person becomes a Christian only by 
coming into a vital, personal relationship to God wherein 
he receives an infusion of divine life we identify as a new 
birth. And we shall ever lay equal stress upon the necessity 
of a complete commitment to God on the part of the regen- 
erated individual wherein his moral nature is completely 
cleansed of all depravity, and his total being so integrated 
in harmony with the will of God that he loves the Lord 
with all his heart, soul, mind, and strength, and his neighbor 
as himself. 

It is to this latter element of entire sanctification that we 
feel called to give special emphasis. The Christian way of 
life seems destined to face unprecedented challenges in the 
days that lie ahead. On one hand is atheism, which now 
finds its most vigorous embodiment in the dialectical mater- 
ialism of Karl Marx and Friedrich Engles and Russian 
communism, and which seems avowedly embarked on a pro- 
gram of world-conquest, as another swaggering anti-Christ. 
On the other hand is secularism, that insidious practical 
atheism which does not deny the existence of, but simply 
ignores the claims of God, and which is the moral and 
spiritual termite boring from within our foundations. 
Hunter Blakely, president of Queen’s College, put it in 
sharp focus when he declared last fall, “Democracy is deeply 
rooted in Christian faith. The most dangerous blind spot 
in modern life is the impression that we can preserve the 
fruits of democracy without its roots. The concepts of de- 
mocracy—freedom, respect for life, the worth of the indi- 
vidual, a sense of personal responsibility—are not basic but 
are derivative flowing out of our Christian heritage.” 
(College and Church, fall, 1948, p. 4). 

This is not said to inject any note of pessimism or fear, 
but to indicate that this age demands Christianity at its 
summit. A weak, vacillating, uninspired and unimpassioned 
church has no future in a world such as we face in the early 
tomorrows. We must have normal, not nominal Christianity. 
We must have religion in the vigor and intensity of the New 
Testament standard, pure and undefiled before God, and 
Spirit-anointed to face fearlessly a decadent age. These are 
times cut to order for genuine Christianity. Anything less 
than Christian holiness is subnormal. Anything other than 
Christian holiness is abnormal. This, and this alone, is 
normal—and this, and this alone, is sufficient for a genera- 
tion like ours. 

But the objective or process side of our Christian heritage 
is of equal concern. To question which is the most important 
of these two, the subjective or the objective, is much on a 
par with the question as to which is the most important wing 
of a bird in flight. The objective is impossible without the 
subjective; and the subjective is worthless without the 
objective. 

Much that should be said here must remain implicit 
rather than be made explicit, for sheer lack of time. As the 
term “Christian” connotes a vital experience of regeneration 
and sanctification, no less does it connote the attitudes, skills, 
and knowledge essential to enable the individual to be an 
active and constructive participant in the program and work 
of the visible church. 

There is a tendency to separate these two aspects of re- 
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ligion. It is sometimes made a matter of either/or, when in 
truth it is a question of both/and. To be Christian, one 
must not only have a subjective religious experience, he must 
be disposed, trained, and constantly encouraged to find his 
place of service in the Christian community. By 
subjective experience—one becomes a member of organism, 
the true Church of Christ. By process—objective training— 
he becomes a member of the organization, the visible Church 
“What God hath joined together, let no man 
put asunder.” 

So, in this sense, education must be, for the Church of 
the Nazarene, truly Christian. But it must be more. It 
must be education of the highest quality. The Christian 
educator has not less to do than others, but more. We can no 
more allow the substitution of good intentions and pure mo- 
tives for objective achievements in the realm of educational 
activity, than we can allow it in the realm of the Christian 
life. A newspaper classified advertisement carried a request 
for a maid, with the added note, ‘No objection to a Chris- 
tion, if she can cook.” It is not hard to read between these 
lines the story of what had previously happened in that home. 
Someone had substituted piety for efficiency, with sad yas- 
tronomic results. We must have consecrated teachers, but 
they must be good teachers. Our school must always be 
Christian, but it must also be a good school. When young 
people graduate from this college, they must have had such 
educational experiences as will enable them to compete on 
equal terms with the graduates of any other liberal arts 
college, in life, in business, in the professional schools, or 
in university graduate schools. 

Now, I do not propose to attempt a complete statement 
of the goals of higher education, as they are recognized 
among us. If the volumes which have been written on this 
subject have neither solved nor settled these problems, they 
shall certainly not be solved tonight. In fact, Lowry Hard- 
ing has recently written in good-humored sarcasm, “The 
major role of Leadership in Education is said to be the 
meeting and solution of problems . . . Problems in educa- 
tion must be recognized and faced, but left unsolved in a 
masterful manner. If the problems were solved, there would 
be no need for Leadership. Where would education be with- 
out Leadership? And where would Leadership be without 
Problems?” (Educational Leadership, V1 (February, 1949, 
299), as reported in Educational Digest, May, 1949). 

The function of education at any level is to conserve, en- 
rich, and transmit the distinctive culture of the society which 
supports it, and we have come to believe that the liberal arts 
college is the type of higher educational institution best 
fitted to accomplish this end. ‘This insight, however, has 
not been gained without some trial and error. We have 
tried the Bible school organization, but found that it could 
serve the interests of too few of our young people. We have 
even attempted the university type of organization. There 
was a period when our own institution was known as Naz- 
arene University, and later, as Pasadena University. It was 
not only the obvious difficulties the undergraduates must 
have experienced in referring to “good old P U” which led 
to the change in organization and name some thirty years 
ago, but the recognition that it would be better for us to 
say with Paul, “This one thing I do,” than to be forced to 
confess “These dozen things I dabble in.” 

It is true, of course, that the college is an instructional 
rather than a research institution. Its primary task is to 
sift, select, and interpret rather than to enlarge the borders 
of existing knowledge. But this selective and interpretive 
function is, after all, as important as the creative. We must 
have facts, but we must also be sensitive to what those facts 
mean in the light of the whole life of man. It is for this 
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task that the college or liberal arts, as distinct from the 


university or research institution, is peculiarly fitted. 
What then, must our educational effort accomplish if it 
is to succeed 2? What outcomes may it envision? The specific 
voals of higher education in general, and Christian higher 
education in particular, may be enumerated as six: 


first, a command of the communications skills, the ability 
to read and understand, and to write and speak the English 
language clearly, correctly, and forcefully. This is certainly 
not solely the task of the English department, nor of the 
peech arts. To generalize and cultivate such abilities is 
the task of the entire college, and must be a major objective 
of every department. 

Second, an understanding of the social process, of the 
principles of group life as worked out in the institutions of 
local, state, national, and international communities, with a 
view to contributing, in Professor John Vieg’s nicely turned 
phrase, “A sound mind to the body politic.” 

Third, a grasp of the basic concepts of mathematics and 
the natural sciences, with special emphasis on the nature of 
scientific method as dealing with the descriptive and quanti- 
tative aspects of the universe, as contrasted with those norma- 
tive and qualitative aspects which are the concern of 
philosophy and religion. Our young people need to realize 
that while scientific men may sometimes be irreligious, in 
the nature of the case there can never be any conflict between 
science and religion. Science is morally neutral, and whether 
it shall work for us good or ill depends entirely upon the 
ends to which we devote the almost limitless means with 
which it has provided us. 

Fourth, the ability to weigh and discriminate values: 
esthetic, logical, moral, and spiritual values. In every area 
of life, we must learn to discriminate between judgments 
of fact and judgments of value. We must be alert to the 
situation that everything which is, not necessarily ought to 
be. We must recognize that the relativity of morals about 
which we have heard so much is not a relativity of morals 
as such, but a relativity in our oft-mistaken judgments about 
right and wrong. 

At this point, and for this purpose, we emphasize the 
serious, scholarly study of the Bible. It is scarcely con- 
ceivable that anyone in our Western culture should consider 
himself liberally educated who remains in ignorance of the 
greatest volume on spiritual and moral values the world has 
ever had! The classic words of Thomas Woodrow Wilson, 
one-time head of Princeton University, and the 28th presi- 
dent of the United States, should be heard in every class- 
room across this country where the development and 
establishment of moral character is a serious objective: “The 
Bible is the word of life. I bez that you will read it and 
find this out for yourself—read, not little snatches here and 
there, but long passages that will readily be the road to the 
heart of it. You will find it full of the things you have 
wondered about and been troubled about all your life... 
When you have read the Bible you will know that it is the 
word of God, because you will have found it the key to your 
own heart, your own happiness, and your own duty.” 

Fifth, such information as is required for, and a lasting 
appreciation of the importance of, physical health. A sound 
mind requires a sound body. In the context of Christian 
education, this means the awareness that each young person 
has a life-long task as caretaker of the temple of the Holy 
Spirit. 

The last, but not the least, of the specific goals of higher 
education is the necessary information, skills, attitudes and 
abilities essential for the successful prosecution of some 
honorable vocation—a breadwinning skill. It is particularly 
important that Christian young people come to view the 





field of a life work as an opportunity for service to the 
kingdom of God, regardless of the so-called secular character 
of the employment. 

In addition to these major goals, there are certain under- 
lying attitudes which Christian higher education would 
strive to inculcate. The first of these is true tolerance—not 
the imitation tolerance which is really nothing but indifter- 
ence, but tolerance grounded in a strong conviction that 
truth will triumph in the end. It is easy to call ourselves 
tolerant about those things for which we have no concern. 
But the tolerance which we need is that born in the quiet 
confidence of a reasonable faith. 

Closely allied is the demand for devotion to objective 
truth. The educated mind must be open but not empty, 
thoughtful but not gullible. The habit of constructive think- 
ing, so essential for creative leadership, is one of the greatest 
safeguards we may have against persuasive propaganda and 
the shifting winds of doctrine which constantly blow over us. 

Finally, there is need for a realistic attitude toward the 
fundamental problems of our age. The easy optimism of the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth century has perished in 
the first birth-pangs of a new age. No longer are men 
convinced that progress is inevitable, that the millenium 
brought about by humanitarian reform is just around the 
corner. Two devastating wars, and the dreadful possibility 
of a third, have taught us better. As Douglas MacArthur, 
General of the Army, said on the deck of the battleship 
Missouri, anchored in Tokyo harbor not four years ago, 
“We have had our last chance. If we do not now devise 
some greater and more equitable system (than war), 
Armageddon will be at our door. The problem basically is 
theological and involves a spiritual recrudescence and im- 
provement of human character that will synchronize with 
our almost matchless advance in science, art, literature and 
all material and cultural developments of the past 2,000 
years. It must be of the spirit if we are to save the flesh.” 


Vital Speeches, Vol. XI, No. 23, September 15, 1945. 


That optimism has largely vanished does not mean that 
the opposite mood of pessimism is justified. Optimism asserts, 
“Evil is but an illustion. Good will triumph without fail, 
and there is nothing we need to do about it.” Pessimism 
claims that good is a phantasm, evil is inevitable, and there 
is nothing we can do about it. But as William James long 
ago pointed out, in either case the outcome is the same— 
nothing is done. 


But there is another attitude possible. It would recognize 
that evil is real, and everywhere deeply entrenched. But 
there is something we can do about it. It is the mood of 
the early circuit rider who announced as his text, “They 
that have turned the world upside down have come hither 
also.” “This text shows three things,” he said. “First, the 
world is upside down. Second, it should be turned right side 
up. And third, we are the ones to do it.” 


History has always been fashioned, whether for good or 
for evil, by creative minorities. The task of Christian higher 
education is to help fashion a creative minority, which shall 
be for good and not for evil. The young leaders who are 
part of this creative group must be inspired by a realistic 
attitude which will neither be incapacitated by over confi- 
dence in an easy victory, nor paralyzed by fear of an unavoid- 
able defeat. We cannot do everything, but must not on that 
account yield to the subtle temptation therefore to do 
nothing. 

To our graduating class of 1949, may I say first, “My 
congratulations to you.’””’ We have made it just as hard for 
you as we could, knowing that soft nests are made for Jittle 
birds—and we have not wanted you to be little. In keeping 
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with our philosophy of educational democracy, we have made 
it easy for you to get into Pasadena College, but have 
endeavored to make it hard for you to get out—that is, 
with a degree. 

And you have achieved tonight what only one person in 
thirty ever attains, even in our highly educated society. 
When you started out at the foot of the educational ladder 
sixteen years ago, there were three thousand others with you. 
Almost half of that number had dropped out by the time 
you entered high school, and another seven hundred before 
you started to college. 

But this is your commencement. It is not the end, it is 
the beginning. It is not the goal, it is the point of departure. 
Education is not an intrinsic, but an instrumental, value. 
We trust that we have been able to challenge you with an 
ideal of Christian greatness you shall never lose. But as 
Bishop Thoburn has said, “Ideals are to run races with. 
The moment we stop chasing them, they sit down and be- 
come opinions.” Robert Browning immoralized the lines, 
“A man’s reach must exceed his grasp. The aim, if reached 
or not, makes great the life.” 

And now our reputation is in your hands. We shall be 
known to the world, not by our literature, by our buildings, 
or by the stature of our faculty, but by the measure of your 
lives. Whether we have succeeded or not will be shown, 
not by the grades recorded on your transcripts, but by the 
impact of your lives upon your generation. 


“Dare not to dream of better things, 
And brighter days to be; 

Dare not to hear the rush of wings, 
Inspiring prophecy. 

Dare not to climb the lofty hill 
Where vision greets the view, 
Unless you have the strength of will 

To help to make it true. 


“Dare not to think in quiet hours 
Of Earth come to her own, 

Each desert overgrown with flowers, 
And Love upon the throne; 

Dare not to speak of better years, 
Set free from hate, and sin, 

When never one shall shed vain tears, 
Then fail to bring them in.” 


“A charge to keep you have, 
A God to glorify; 
A never-dying soul to save 
And fit it for the sky. 
To serve the present age, 
Your calling to fulfill; 
O, may it all thy powers engage 
To do thy Master's will.” 


(C. E. Frynn) 


Our Economic Situation 


PRODUCTION, PRICES AND THE BUDGET 


By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered over the Radio, Washington, D. C., July 13, 1949 


Y fellow citizens. I want to talk to you tonight 
about our country, about its future, and about its 
importance to the hopes and aspirations of man- 

kind. It is a good thing to stop and think about where we 
are, where we are going, and what our national aims and 
objectives should be. The elected representatives of the 
people, and particularly their President, have a duty to re- 
port from time to time on these basic questions. 

On Monday I sent the mid-year economic report to the 
Congress. Tonight I want to tell you something about what 
was in that report, and also about the Federal budget, con- 
cerning which there has recently been much discussion. 

The history of the United States is a story of constant 
economic growth and expansion. When I was a young man, 
the population of the United States was between 90 and 
100 million. Today, it is nearly 150 million. Forty years 
ago, the national income—the total of all the income received 
by all the people of the United States—was in the neighbor- 
hood of 30 billion dollars. Today, the national income is 
well over 200 billion dollars. It has increased more than 
ten times as fast as the population. 


Ristnc Livinc STANDARD 
These figures are a measure of our rising standard of 
living—our increasing freedom from toil and poverty. They 
are the result of constant expansion in agriculture and in- 
dustry. 
In fact, unless we do expand our production steadily, we 


run into economic difficulties. We must expand if we are 
to stay prosperous. 

A little more than ten years ago, President Roosevelt 
called for a national income of 100 billion dollars a year. 
This was a surprising figure when he mentioned it, but we 
have far surpassed it in the space of ten years. Our national 
income last year was 225 billion dollars. 

If we could make such progress in the past we can go on 
making it in the future. Before long, our national income 
should reach a total of 300 billion dollars, 

But if we want to reach that goal, we all have some 
hard work ahead of us. We shall have to make wise deci- 
sions about our national pol’. s. And we shall have to be 
sure that the selfish interests do not drive us into the ditch, 
as they have done before. 

At the present time, there is a drop in employment and in 
production in certain lines. I have been concerned about 
this and I have studied the facts carefully. I want to tell 
you what these facts are. 

As to employment, we now have more than 594 million 
people working in civilian jobs. This is a tremendous num- 
ber, last year at this time we had a little over 61 million 
employed. Furthermore, there are more people looking for 
jobs this year, because about a million young people and 
veterans have become available for employment for the 
first time. 

Consequently, although the number of people with jobs 
is very high, the number of people without jobs is substan- 
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year Last year at this time, 
of people out of work was as low as we can 
it to be in peace time. It was a little over two mil- 
n. Now, the number out of work is almost four million. 
While much of this unemployment is temporary and is 
rt of the normal process of changing jobs, there are sub- 
numbers of people who have been out of work for 
ome time, and are now suffering hardships. 


larger than it was a 
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PropucTION DECLINED 


\s to production, the output of all goods and services 
declined slightly during the first half of this year. In some 
types of business, there has been no decline at all. In others 
there have been slight increases. In manufacturing, however, 
output in June had dropped 13 percent from the hig point 


- of last November. 

In the economic message in January, I said that we should 
strive for a three to four percent increase in total output 
this vear if we were to maintain maximum production and 
employment. Instead, we have fallen somewhat below last 
vear’s level. 

‘These are the facts. 1 am not coloring them one way or 
the other. 

Some people are saying, and saying very loudly, that these 
facts mean that we are in a depression. Many of these 
people, for political reasons, would like to have a depres- 
sion. Others are saying that there is nothing to worry about. 

: And that an increase in the number looking for work is a 


good thing. This attitude ignores the human suffering caused 

by unemployment. 

) Both groups are wrong. We are not in a depression. But 

an increase in the number of people out of work in some- 

thing to worry about, and is something that must be cured. 
lf we were in a depression, I would be the first person to 

tell you, and I would call upon all the resources of the na- 

tion to stop it. 

RESULT OF INFLATION 


What we face today is not a depression, and if we follow 
the right course, it will not become a depression. 

We are going through an economic change which is the 
result of the inflation spiral that we were in until a few 
months ago. I warned repeatedly against the dangers of 
this inflation, and I asked the Congress time and again to 
take steps to curb the excessive rise in prices. I did this 
because | knew that if prices went too high, they would 
topple over and bring about a decline in production and em- 
ployment. 

Unfortunately, my recommendations were not accepted. 
Prices continued to climb. As the most urgent needs of the 
people and of industry were satisfied, these high prices cut 
down the sale of goods. As a result, production declined. 
Prices are now finding more reasonable levels—a fact which 
should stimulate sales and production again. 

In this period of change, our national economy is pro- 
tected by important economic reforms which the government 
has adopted over the last sixteen years. Unemployment in- 
surance and social security are helping people who are out 
of work, and are helping to maintain consumer purchasing 
power. The farm price-support program is keeping agricul- 
ture on a fairly even keel. The insurance of bank deposits 
protects us against bank runs. Our controls over the mar- 
keting and exchange of securities prevent wild speculative 
sprees and stock market crashes. 




































































































































UNDERSTANDING WIDER 








Because of these and other government policies, we have 
suffered far less in this period of declining prices than we 














ever have in a similar period before. These government 
measures, all of which were bitterly opposed by selfish in- 
terests when they were passed, have proved their value in 
protecting the economy. 

Furthermore, all groups in the nation have gained a better 
understanding of economic problems since the 1920s, and 
this understanding, on the part of businessmen, consumers, 
and labor, has helped to cushion the process of price change. 

Now all of us—business, labor, agriculture, and govern- 
ment—must take positive action together to restore the up- 
ward trend. The decisions we make in the next few months 
can prolong the present decline, or they can turn it into 
an upswing. 

Our goal is maximum employment and production. The 
only way to reach this goal is to increase our economic 
activity. The needs of our people are constantly growing. 
Our skills are increasing. Every year brings forth new in- 
ventions and techniques, new opportunities for improvement 
and development. 

The tools are at hand for continued economic expansion. 
All we need is the courage to use them. 


PLANT MOopERNIZATION 


Businessmen should take advantage now of opportunities 
for modernizing their plants and for new business invest- 
ment, and together with labor should cooperate in achieving 
higher production and employment. Farm production should 
continue at high levels. 

The government likewise must direct its policies toward 
continued economic expansion. The country is growing and 
we need to preserve and develop our national resources for 
this generation and the next. We must therefore press for- 
ward with programs of soil conservation, and river valley 
development, and other public works. 

Economic expansion requires constantly rising living stand- 
ards for our people. We must therefore expand our programs 
of social security, education, health, and housing. We must 
build, as we are building, for the future. 

There are men of little vision who say we ought not to 
go on doing these things. They say they cost too much. 
They say we are wasting money. 

The truth is that an investment in the future of America 
is not a waste of money. The dollars we put into our rivers 
and our power plants will be repaid to us in fruitful valleys 
and prosperous communities. Expenditures for the health 
and education of our children will yield us untold dividends 
in human happiness. 


THE BupDGeET 


But, say those who object, look at the size of the budget. 

All right, let’s look at the budget. 

The budget includes the cost of almost everything the 
government does. It is not simply the pay roll of Federal 
employees, as some people appear to think. In fact, the pay 
of Federal civilian employees is only about 12 percent of the 
budget. The budget includes all Federal expenses for na- 
tional defense, for international aid, and for the conduct of 
the affairs of this nation abroad. It includes Federal aid 
to the states, for roads and health and other programs. It 
includes atomic energy, and dams, and soil conservation and 
flood control, and many other things essential to the growth 
of our country. 

These things are necessary, but in the present budget we 
have not provided extravagantly for them. Let me make it 
clear that I believe in prudent financial management. That 
has been my rule in my private life and in my public life. 
I am working for the reorganization and better management 
of the government to achieve greater efficiency. I believe in 
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the economical use of the public’s money—and the budget 
is based on that principle. 

If we examine the items in the budget, we see, in dollar 
figures, the magnitude of the task which confronts this nation 
in protecting the cause of peace and freedom. Over three- 
fourths of the budget is due to international events. Less 
than one-fourth arises from the domestic functions of the 
government. 

Let me explain to you why this is so. 


U. S. DEFENSE 


The total of the whole budget today is about 42 billion 
dollars. Of this total, 32 billion dollars is the result either 
of past wars or our efforts to prevent another war. Three 
big items make up this 32 billion dollars. 

The first is the national defense. That accounts for over 
14 billion dollars. The armed services, at the start of this 
year, wanted a much bigger sum than that, but I cut it down 
to the minimum necessary for our protection and for the 
preservation of peace in this troubled world. It is expensive 
to keep up the forces necessary to prevent war, but in the 
long run it could be a lot more expensive not to have them. 

The second big item is the cost of our international pro- 
grams. They will cost this year about 7 billion dollars, and 
they are worth every penny of it. This sum includes the cost 
of the European Recovery Program and our occupation re- 
sponsibilities. These programs have kept Western Europe 
out of the hands of the Communists, and are helping to 
restore the economic and social strength of the free nations. 
If we were to cut these programs, it would weaken our 
efforts to bring about peace. That is a risk we must not take. 

These two items, national defense and international aid, 
add up to 21 billion dollars—more than half the budget. These 
are the expenditures we are making to prevent future wars. 
If anybody thinks it extravagant to maintain the peace, let 
him remember that it cost us not 21 billion dollars a year 
but a 100 billion dollars a year to conduct the last war. 

I do not believe that our defense and international ex- 
penditures will have to remain at their. present high level 
indefinitely. I hope that they may be reduced as our program 
for peace takes effect. But, as of today, I regard these ex- 
penditures as the most valuable insurance we can take out 
against the enormous expense and the terrible loss of 
another war. 


The third big item includes interest on government bonds 
and benefits to veterans. Together these expenses total about 
11 billion dollars. I don’t believe anybody has suggested 
that we default on the government bonds or on our obliga- 
tions to our veterans by cutting this item. 

These are the costs of past wars. Together with the 21 
billion dollars for preventing future wars, they add up to 32 
billion dollars, more than three-fourths of the budget. 


The remaining 10 billion dollars of the budget provides 
for all other functions of the government. The major items 
in this category are public works, farm price supports, edu- 
cation and housing programs, and payments for health and 
social security. For a country of this size, with a 200-billion- 
dollar economy, 10 billion dollars for such essential programs 
is a reasonable sum, indeed. 

Today, after an increase of population and in spite of 
rising prices, this part of the budget is only 50 percent 
greater than it was ten years ago. The other part of the 
budget—the cost of past wars and of preventing future 
wars—is the part that has shown such a tremendous increase. 
This part of the budget is 900 percent greater than it was 
ten years ago. 

The size of the budget reflects the world we are living in. 










We have to face the facts of the world today. It does no 
good to retire into the world of the past and to wish that 
somehow the facts would just go away, so that we could 
have a small budget again. 

The leaders of the Eightieth Congress thought they could 
wish the facts away. They insisted on passing a tax reduc- 
tion against my advice and over my veto. I warned that this 
tax cut of $5,000,000,000 was almost certain to produce a 
deficit. It did produce a deficit. For the year ending July 
1, 1949, the deficit was $1,800,000,000. 

The economy was running at a high level when this 
untimely tax cut was made. People then could pay the taxes 
necessary to balance the budget and to provide a surplus for 
debt reduction. Today, because profits and incomes have 
fallen, taxes bring in less money. An increase in taxes now 
might bear too heavily on business and discourage the invest- 
ment necessary to full production and full employment. 


No New Taxes 
At this time, therefore, I am not recommending new taxes 
to make up the deficit. I do not like to have a government 


deficit, but still less do I want to injure the economic health 
of the country. 

Selfish interests were behind the tax reduction of the 
Eightieth Congress. They were also behind the failure to 
provide authority to stabilize prices. These two blunders of 
the selfish interests have had unfortunate economic conse- 
quences. They will continue to cause us trouble for some 
time. 

Now these same selfish interests are urging us to commit 
a third great blunder. They are now urging drastic cuts in 
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government expenditures—cuts which would fall hardest on 
those expenditures which are most important to our domestic 
economy. 


Making cuts of this type in the budget is just the thing 
you do not do if you want to help the economy expand. At 
a time when employment is already lower than it should be, 
cutting government expenditures would cause more unem- 
ployment. At a time when more investment is needed, it 
would be foolish to cut down productive government invest- 
ment in national resources and public works. To slash 
government expenditures would now add to the down- 
ward trend. 


Let us take public works, for example. It has been esti- 
mated that every billion dollars spent for public works gives 
employment to 315,000, people, and adds to the income, 
indirectly, of some 700,000 more. The current budget pro- 
vides more than three billion dollars for public works. These 
public works are greatly needed improvements. If we cut 
them out, we would not only hamper the growth of the 
economy, we would also increase unemployment by about 
a million persons, and weaken the position of over two mil- 
lion more. This would be the most expensive kind of saving 
I can think of. 


The people who unwisely urge that government expendi- 
tures be slashed are for the most part the very same people 
who have long been opposing our social programs and our 
resource development programs. They have resisted such 
things as social security, housing, the minimum wage law, 
and public power development, from the very beginning. 
They have opposed every improvement in these programs. 


During an inflationary period, they are against these pro- 
grams because they say they are inflationary. During a 
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deflationary period, they are against them because they say 
they are deflationary. 

Rain or shine, they are just against them. 

It was programs like these for the benefit of the people, 
that saved business in the thirties, that are supporting pur- 
chasing power now, and that are laying a foundation for 
increased prosperity in the future. Most of the people know 
this, even if selfish interests don’t. 

In the long run, these programs are not only necessary to 
the welfare of the country-—they are necessary if we are to 
balance the budget. 


The very heart of sound government finance is to make 
the expenditures that are necessary to help achieve prosperity 
and peace. The items in the budget are consistent with this 
principle. That is why the Congress, in considering the de- 
tails of the budget, has not made significant cuts. It has 
approved the particulars of the budget, item by item, because 
the Congress knows they are good for the country. 


SURPLUS AND PROSPERITY 


I achieved a budget surplus—before the Eightieth Con- 
gress tax cut—and I intend to achieve one again. 


When we had an excess of receipts over expenditures, we 
applied it to reduce the national debt. We have already 
paid off more of the debt than the total size of the national 
debt after the first world war. 


But you cannot achieve a surplus in the government bud- 
get when you have a declining national economy. A gov- 
ernment surplus and national prosperity go together. The 
income and the expenditure of the government are a very 
important part of the entire national economy. If we follow 
the wrong budget policy at this time and slash our expendi- 
tures, we will decrease employment, cut down investment, 
weaken our defenses and injure our efforts for peace. 


If we follow the right budget policy, and support the 
national economy, we can help bring the country back to 
our normal rate of growth and expansion. 


Some of the measures which will be most effective in the 
present situation have either been enacted or are on their 
way to final passage. They include the housing program, the 
agricultural program and an increase in the minimum wage. 

In addition, I have proposed to the Congress in the eco- 
nomic report that it take added steps at this time to keep 
purchasing power up, to aid those who are suffering from 
unemployment and to enable us to make plans so that we 
will be in a position to step up public works activities if 
necessary. 

If these measures are adopted, the government will be 
in an improved position to play its role in our expanding 
economy. But changing the course of our present economic 
situation is also going to require wise action by business, 
labor and agriculture. If businessmen, labor and farmers 
base their actions now on an expanding economy, we will 
work our way successfully through the present period of 
transition. 

I have confidence in the unlimited capacity and in the 
unlimited opportunities of the American economy and the 
American people. I have confidence in our ability to master 
the international problems which confront us and to achieve 
world peace. 

I have this confidence because of our achievements in the 
past and because of the present strength of our institutions. 

Above all, I am confident because I believe that almighty 
God has set before this nation the greatest task in the his- 
tory of mankind, and that he will give us the wisdom and 
the strength to carry it out. 
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